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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SAMUEL MILLER, ESQ. 


A TRUE delineation of the char- 
acters of persons of uncommon 
worth, after their decease, is for 
the benefit of the living; but it 
is a delicate and difficult task. 
Besides the partiality of friends, 
and the amiable inclination which 
is felt by the benevolent heart to 
forget the failings or vices of the 
dead, and to dwell only on their 
virtues; the desire of soothing 
the sorrows of friends, and per- 
haps, in some instances, of grati- 
fying their vanity, may induce 
the giving a representation of the 
character not strictly conforma. 
ble to truth. Hence it is, that 
eulogiums on the dead are sel- 
dom just representations of their 
characters. The picture is gen- 
erally too highly colored. But 
it is believed, that the character 
of Samuel Miller, Esq. is, in 
most respects, eminently worthy 
of being presented as a pattern 
for imitation. It is suited to 
Stimulate the exertions of the 
young, to excite the slothful to 
activity and diligence, to enliven 
and edify the Christian, and to 
exemplify, in a striking manner, 
Vol. IIL. Nez Series. 


the efficacy and the value of true 
religion. With these views, the 
following sketch is prepared for 
the Adviser. 

Samuel Miller was born in 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in the year of our Lord, 1764. 
For his early education, he had 
only the advantage of the most 
ordinary schools. Atthe age of 
twelve years, his father,who was 
a mechanic, (a shoe maker, ) put 
him to learning his own trade. 
This, together with agriculture, 
for which he entertained through 
life a peculiar fondness, consti- 
tuted his employment for some 
time. When he had arrived at 
the age of about seventeen years, 
he experienced a fit of sickness, 
which, afterwards, seemed to 
settle in one of his legs; and he 
was in a great measure confined 
by lameness for the term of three 
years. At this period, the pow- 
ers and bent of his mind began 
to disclose themselves; and his 
habits of industry, which so 
greatly distinguished him through 
life, were rapidly forming. His 
intervals of relief from pain were 
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occupied by application to 
books, and he ever sought relief 
in the hours of distress, by the 
exercise and improvement of his 
meniai facuities. Without as- 
sistance, without instruction, he 
gained a considerable knowledge 
of some branches of the Mathe- 
matics, viz. geometry, naviga- 
tion, and surveying; and even 
applied himself to the study of 
the Latin language. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1785, he re. 
moved to Wallingford, in Ver- 
mont, and not long afterwards, 
commenced the study of the law. 

Of Mr. Miller it may be said 
more truly than of almost any 
other man, that, in all those re. 
spects, in which he rose superior 
to the common rank of men, he 
was self-made. Possessing ‘nat- 
ural powers of mind perhaps not 
singularly extraordinary, and not 
having enjoyed the advantages of 
an early libera! education, he had 
many embarrassments to encoun- 
ter in the study and prosecution 
of a profession, in which, every 
advantage of talents and erudi- 
tion not unfrequently fails of 
ensuring success. But diligence 
and perseverance were his most 
distinguished traits; and in these 
he has been rarely surpassed. 
He was licensed to practise law 
by Rutland County Court, at 
their March term, A.D. 1789; 
and, in May following, he set- 
tledin Middlebury. He is num. 
bered among the first settlers 
and fathers of the town. Of 
those, who were inhabitants at 
the time he came to Middlebury, 
only a small number are now 
counted among the living. He 
took an early interest in the af. 
fairs of the town, and was avery 
active promoter of whatever 
tended toits improvement. By 


his unremitting assiduity he soon 
gained a standing among the first 
lawyers in the state, and steadily 
maintained the rank through 


life. Few men have ever united | 
so much business with so much | 
readiug; so much attention io | 


friends and so punctual a dis. 
charge of all the relative and so. 
cial duties. Mr. Miller was of 
an ardent and sanguine temper; 
warm in his feelings and attach. 
ments: his friendship was active 
and useful toits objects; and his 
liberal charity has been too often 
felt by the poor and distressed 
of his neighborhood to be soon 
forgotten. ‘Though he more 


than once represented the town : 
of Middlebury in the Legislature 


of the staie, he ever preferred 


the enjoyments of domestic and Ff 
private life to the honors and al. 7 
jnrements of civil promotion. 
H{[e was one of the founders of © 
Middtebury College, and a mem. | 
ber of its Corporation; and the 
Institution owns him among its | 


most liberal and active benefac. 
tors. He was admitted a men. 
ber of the Massachusetts Agri. 
cultural Society in 1797. The 
honorary degree of Master oi 
Arts was conferred on him by 
the Corporation of Yale Col. 
lege, in the year 1801. 

But the crowning excellence of 
his character, was his cordial re- 
ception and practice of the relig- 


ion of the Gospel. Few per- | 


sons, it is believed, have exhib- 
ited a brighter example of the 
power and efficacy of Christiani- 
ty, than Mr. Miller, in the lat- 
ter years of his life. In the fall 
of the year 1805, when sut- 
rounded by worldly prosperity; 
when religion could not be said 
to be fashionable in Middlebury; 
when, indecd, he would be sur 
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to incur from many the reproach 
of singularity and superstition, 
and when no earthly motive can 


be conceived to have influenced 
‘his determination, he made a 


public profession of his faith, 
and avowed himself a humble 
follower of the cross, From 
that time, he took a very active 
and decided part in the cause of 
his Lord and Master; and seem- 
ed to be honored by him, in be- 
ing made at once a pillar in his 
charch. He was avery useful 
member of that branch of tt, to 
which he belonged. He was 
prompt in thedischarge of what- 
ever he deemed to be duty. It 
may truly be said of him, that 
he was ‘* diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” He took peculiar 
pleasure in the company of the 
ministers of Christ, and _ his 
house was ever open for their 
reception and entertainment. 

fle was a member of the Ver- 
mont Missionary Society, and 
from its establishment was an- 
nually chosen one of its Trus- 
tees. 

For the last year and a half 
of his life, he was peculiarly 
*¢ tried, and (judging from the 
fruits) purified, in the furnace 
of affliction.’? A cancerous af- 
fection, which, as it now ap- 
pears, had pervaded his consti- 
tution, broke out in his leg a 
little below the knee. It pro- 
gressed slowly for a number of 
months, during which he suifer- 
ed the most extreme pain, until 
all hopes of saving life except by 
amputation were taken away. 
When the necessity of that step 
became evident, he took his res. 
olution; but distrusting his own 
natural fortitude, he, at first, 
looked forward to the ‘* day of 
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dread’’ with considerable anxi- 
ety. But his reliance was on 
God, and God was his helper. 
He was enabled to meet and sus- 
tain the operation with very un- 
common firmness. ‘The limb 
healed rapidly, and appearances 
were very promising of a perfect 
restoration to health. Both he 
and his friends were rejoicing in 
the prospects of his prolonged 
life. But the appearance of a 
tumor, ‘on another part of his 
body, soon evinced that disease 
still lurked within, and again 
alarmed their fears. For a 
short time he was suspended be- 
tween hope and fear, with re. 
spect to the event; but, in a 
great measure submitted the is- 
sue to Him, in whose hand was 
his life. Jew persons ever had 
more to attach them to life. 
Surrounded by a numerous cir- 
cle of friends, beloved and re- 
spected, and in possession of 
all those domestic endearments 
which confer on life its sweetest 
pleasures, he seemed to be en- 
chained to the world by every 
earthly tie. But the lapse of a 
few wecks decided that the event 
must be fatal. He submitted to 
the sentence of his heavenly 
Father, not only without mur. 
inuring, but with apparent 
cheerfulness. For a number of 
months, he viewed the slow ap- 
proach of death; and seemed to 
contemplate his dissolution in all 
iis consequences and relations, 
both with respect to the present, 
and the future world. He con- 
versed upon the subject fre. 
quently, with his particular 
friends, and those who called 
upon him. He disclaimed all 
dependence upon his own cight- 
eousness for salvation; spoke in 
the most emphatic terms of his 
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own unworthiness, and of his 
hope of salvation in the mercy 
of God alone through Jesus 
Christ; and blessed God that in 
that way he was permitted to 
hope; that there he might re- 
pose his trust. He expressed 
great solicitude that he might 
glorify God by his death. He 


urged on others the importance. 


of an immediate attention to 
their spiritual concerns. For 
some time, the eternal interests 
of his fellow men seemed to en- 
gross his whole heart.* It.is 


* The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracted from a letter from Mr. Mil- 
ler toa friend in Boston, dated Middle- 
bury, Dee. 6, 1809, as an exhibition of 
the interest which he took in religious 
subjects. Ed Panoplist 

**Since I had the pleasure to see 
you, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to call me to taste of the cup of affliction. 
You doubtless have heard, that I suffered 
the amputation of one of my legs last 
spring. Since then my health has been 
doubtful. I was in Boston the last of Sep- 
tember: tarried but one night. My ob- 
ject was to consult Dr Warren on the 
state of my health; and being obliged to 
walk on crutches, could not gratify my 
feelings by seeing you A tribute of 
thanksgiving ought to ascend constantly 
to God for the numerous mercies J still 
enjoy. IfI ever felt clearly and distinet- 
ly the high obligations men are under to 
God for the use of limbs, it has been since 
I have but one leg to be thankful for. 

** I turn to a more pleasing topic, 
than my mutilated body. This village 
has, for six or eight weeks past, thanks 
to the God of all grace, experienced an 
efiusion of the Holy Spirit, in a most re- 
markable degree _[ have no knowledge 
of a more powerful work of Divine grace, 
in any part of New England. It has hith- 
erto been confined to this village, and al- 
most entirely to a cirele not exceeding 
half a mile each way from the meeting 
house. Itis principally among the youth 
of both sexes. The College has shared 
largely in the blessing. There has been 
nothing enthusiastic or wild; but it is a 
still yet solemn thing. Had I time and 
room, I would state the exercises of some 
of the most obstinate sinners; for they 
are all much alike. They seem to be 
impressed with a most deep and pungent 
sense of their sins, as committed against 
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ardently to be wished that his 
pressing exhortations may not 
be forgotten by those, to whom 
they were addressed. With the 
most perfect composure he made 
all arrangements with respect to 
the concerns of his family and 
property, which should free the 
former from embarrassment after 
his decease. Having given the 
most minute directions with re. 
spect to many things to be done 
at the time of his death, and with 
respect to his interment, he pa. 
tiently waited for the summons 
of his God and Judge, though 
he frequently expressed his fears 
that he should be too desirous to 
leave the world. In the evening 
of the 17th April, 1810, by the 
bursting of the femoral artery 
near the seat of his disease, 
(which he had before anticipated 
as the probable mode of his 
death,) he received notice that 


a holy God; see themselves justly con- 
demned by God’s law; and are frequent 
ly, in a few days, made willing to accept 
of Christ; to trust him alone and entire- 
ly for salvation, rejoice in the character 
of God and the Savior, aud aseribe praise 
to him for his geodness, and forbearing 
mercy and grace. No particular exter- 
nal means had been used, to which In- 
fidels can aseribe this work. Theil 
mouths appear to be stopped, and little 
opposition is made. Some who have 
been most accustomed to oppose, aud 
express their bitterness against Chris 
tians, are subjects of the work. ‘The 
whole number ef new converts is at pres 
ent unknown. Every day brings us tle 
pleasing information of new subjects, 
while writing I have been informed oi one 
or two recently added te the happy nuu- 
ber. We have hopes of ffiy or srt; 
as already enjoying the blessing of anew 
heart. ‘The College at this time consists 
of about 80 students, 17 of whom were 
professors of religion before this rece! 
attention. They now reckon nearly 5! 

** Let me solicit the prayers of your 
self, and all your Christian friends, that 
God will be pleased to continue the pres 
ent glorious eflusions of his Spirit among 
us, aud that the same may spread through 
the world. In haste,” &e. 
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his departure was at hand; and 
in a few moments, by an appa- 
rently very easy death, closed his 
eyes on all terrestrial scenes; 
having just entered the 47th year 
of his age. 

By his Will, he has bequeath. 
ed to the Religious Congrega- 


tional Society in Middlebury 


the sum of one thousand dollars, 
the interest of which is to be an- 
nually applied forthe support of 
the Gospel in said society; and 
five hundred dollars to the Ver- 
mont Missionary Society. 








RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


No. 


In the preceding Lecture [ at- 
tempted to shew by several con- 
siderations, that a Revelation is 
necessary for man. ‘To these 
considerations | shall now add 
several others concerning the 
same subject. 

I. The Necessity of Revela- 
tion to man its the same with his 
necessity of knowing the Char- 
acter and Will of God. 

It is perfectly evident, that 
the will of God concerning the 
duty, and the destiny, of man, 
must arise entirely out of the 
character of God, and be ex. 
actly conformed to his charac- 
ter. If God be benevolent, for 
example, or malevolent, or of a 
neutral disposition; his pleasure 
concerning all his creatures, and 
concerning man particularly, will 
every where be fraught with 
good-will; or ill-will; or indif. 
ference. The knowledge of his 
real character, then, is necessary 
to an attainment of the knowl- 
edge of his will, as it respects 
man; because that will must, in 
very many instances, be, other- 
wise, incapable of being either 
explained or understood. 


If. 


On his character general- 
ly, and on his will concerning 
man particularly, our happiness 
wholly depends. All events, 
the greatest and the least alike, 
take place exactly as he pleases. 
If, therefore, he chooses, that 
we shall be happy; we shall cer- 
tainly be happy. If he chooses, 
that we shail be miserable; mis. 
ery will unquestionably be our 
allotment. If we please him; or 
in other words, if we obey his 
will; it may be fairly concluded 
from analogy, that he will do us 
good. If we displease, or diso- 
bey, him; it cannot be question- 
ed, that he will do us evil. 
Hence it is absolutely necessary, 
that we should know his will, in 
order to please him, and thus to 
obtain the happiness, which He 
alone can give. This knowl- 
edge, in every degree, great or 
small, and in every case, in 
which we are concerned, is ab. 
solutely necessary, that we may 
please him in that degree, and in 
that case, and obtain the corres. 
ponding happiness. 

Thus the knowledge of the 
character of God, and of his will 
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concerning man, is indispensable 
to the performance of our duty, 
which consists wholly in pleas- 
ing him; and to the securing of 
our interest, which consists 
wholly in the happiness, obtain- 
ed by pleasing him, or doing our 
duty. It is our interest to gain 
the least happiness by pleasing 
him in the least degree. It is, 
proportionally, our interest to 
gain every higher degree of hap- 
piness, by pleasing him in every 
higher degree. Hence it is 
equally necessary to know as 
much, as we possibly can, of his 
character, and of his will con. 
cerning the human race. 

Thus it appears, that Revela. 
tion is plainly necessary to man, 
because it can enable us to know 
more of the character and will 
of God, than we can possibly 
know in any other manner; and 
can enable us to acquire, by this 
knowledge, a happiness other. 
wise unattainable. 

Il. The Character of God ts 
very tmperfectly known without 
Revelation. 

In the former Lecture I at- 
tempted to shew, that God would 
not have been known at all, 
without Revelation. Should 
this be given up; it cannot, [ 
think, be denied that hés char- 
acter must be imperfectly 
known. Aside from Revela- 
tion, there is no source of this 
knowledge, except the works of 
Creation and Providence. The 
character of God in the ab- 
stract, or as existing by itself 
without the consideration of 
what he has done, must, | think, 
remain for ever perfectly un- 
known tous. We cannot even 
begin to form ideas concerning 
this object: much less can we 
comprehend it. 
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Should it be thought that Dy. 
Clarke’s scheme of demonstrat. 
ing the character of God a pi. 
ort refutes this opinion; | an. 
swer, that the soundness of this 
scheme is, at the best, doubtful, 
If the objector will attempt to 
write a definition of what he 
himself supposes Dr. Clarke to 
meau by necessity, and necessa. 
ry exéistence; 1 am persuaded, he 
will find, that these words have 
hitherto stood, in his own mind, 
for no ideas, which he is able 
either to express, or recall. [ 
have proposed this experiment 
to several persons, respectalle 
for their ingenuity and attain. 
ments; every one of whom, al. 
though most of them were at 
first sanguine in the contrary 
opinion, acknowledged that he 
was unable to form any such 
definition. It is, however, suf. 
ficient for the present purpose, 
that the scheme of Dr. Clarke, 
if admitted to the fullest extent, 
will be found not to contradict 
the opinion given above; and 
that, if Dr. Clarke had not first 
derived his ideas of the existence 
and character of God from other 
sources, there is no reason to be- 
lieve, that this scheme would 
ever have entered his mind. 

From the works of Creation 
and Providence the character of 
God is certainly known, so far 
as it is known at all, in a very 
imperfect manner. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true of his morad char- 
acter: a subject, which, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, is 
immensely interesting to us, with 
regard both to our duty and our 
interest. It may, I think, be 
satisfactorily proved from his 
works, that he is a benevolent 
Being. But how far his benev- 
olence can with propriety be ¢x- 
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ercised towards such beings as 
we ure, cannot be known. Ev- 
ery man, who examines with in- 
telligence and care, will, I think, 
pronovnce the opinion of Soc- 
rates, ** that it isdoubtfal wheth- 
er God can possibly forgive 
sin,’ to be the acme of human 
attainments on this subject. 

What is still more embarrass. 
ing, we cannot from these works 
prove the exisience of but One 
God. lt is commonly said, that 
two Infinite beings cannot co- 
exist. This is a mere assump- 
tion; as is proved from the fact, 
that finite spirits can co-exist 
with an Infinite Spirit. Against 
this fact all the difficulties lie, 
which attend the supposition of 
the mere co-existence of two in- 
finite Spirits. It has been fur- 
ther said, that the harmony of 
the universe must be supposed 
to have but one Being for its 
Author. Without insisting here, 
upon the fact, which, however 
deserves some consideration, that 
many Philosophers, and many 
nations, have argued, and be- 
lieved, the existence of two in- 
dependent gods; one good; the 
other evils from the discordance, 
which they supposed to prevail 
in the universe; it may be ob- 
served, as a complete answer to 
this allegation, that even bodies 
of men, so long as their interest 
is united, harmonize in their 
plans, and in the execution of 
them; that angels would more 
entirely harmonize; and that 
perfect harmony could not fail 
to exist, and operate, among be. 
ings absolutely perfect. 

Every person, who has read 
Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration of 
the being and attributes of God, 
must have perceived, that, both 
in the treatise itself, and in the 
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subjoined letters, he has labor- 
ed with imperfect success to 
evince the Unity of the Godhead. 

The utmost, which the reason 
of man, arguing solely from the 
works of Creation and Provi- 
dence, has been able to accem. 
plish on this subject, is, I think, 
fairly included in these two prop- 
ositions: First, J hat we cannot 
prove the existence of more than 
one God: Secondly, That the 
arguments, derived from this 
source, render tt probable, that 
there is but one. But, if we 
cannot prove the Unity of God; 
the divine character must be im- 
perfectly known by us. ‘This 
seems sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that all, who have ad. 
mitted the existence of more gods 
than one, have on the one hand 
considered them as being imper- 
fect, and on the other, have never 
determined with precision con- 
cerning their true character. 

Ill. Should we suppose it 
possible for us to learn perfectly 
the Moral Character of God from 
his works; it may still be safely 
concluded from facts, that we 
Should never actually learn it in 
this manner. 

There is no existing evidence, 
that man ever discovered the 
unity of God without the assist- 
ance of revelation. The Jews, 
Christians, aud Mohammedans 
have derived their belief of this 
doctrine solely from the Bible, 
and these are the only nations, 
who have received the doctrine 
at all; since periods of a very an- 
cient date. The nations, who 
have admitted a plurality of gods, 
or who, in other words, have 
been unpossessed of the Bible, 
have universally believed their 
deities to be imperfect, weak, 
and immoral. From these facts 
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it is fairly concluded, that this, 
having been the opinion of man, 
wherever the Bible, or some pre- 
vious revelation, has not taught 
him olherwise, would, without 
revelation, have been always his 
opinion. The trial has been 
fairly and completely made. 
What has thus been, it is reason- 
ably concluded, would always be. 

IV. The Character of God, 
as exhibited in his works, must 
in a great measure, be determin- 
ed froma knowledge of the Ends, 
which he proposes to accomplish. 
As these are wise or foolish, just 
or unjust, benevolent or malev- 
olent; such, I think unquestion- 
ably, must be his character. 
These ends are accomplished ei- 
ther in the present or in a future 
state. If the ends, for which 
the world and its inhabitants 
were created, and are upheld, 
are accomplished in the presert 


state; it must, I think, be ac. 
knowledged, that they are un- 


known tous. For myself, [am 
bound to say, that I have seen 
nothing suggested on this sub- 
yect, which appeared to me to 
claim the serious attention of an 
hour; nor any such ends pro- 
posed, as were at all worthy of 
the vast apparatus of means, vis- 
ibly employed for their accom. 
plishment. Neither the enlarge- 
ment of human Intelligence, nor 
a provision for our Enjoyment 
of animal pleasure; the only two 
ends of this nature, which, so far 
as I recollect, have been seri. 
ously proposed; can be imagined 
to be worthy of the Being, who 
created the heavens and the 
earth. And, what is equally 
unfortunate in the present case, 
neither of them is accomplished 
to any such extent, as will per- 
mit us to believe Him to be se- 
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riously engaged in promoting it, 
The attempt, therefore, to learn 
the character of God from ends, 
existing, and discovered, in the 
present state, must of necessity 
be unsudeessful. 

If these ends are supposed to 
be accomplished ina future state; 
it is to be observed, that the 
works of God do not prove to 
us with any certainty the exist. 
ence of such a state. Socrates, 
Plato, and Cicero, after exerting 
all their powers to prove, that 
man will live beyond the grave, 
have confessed their arguments 
to be incenclusive, and unsatis. 
factory, even to themselves, 
What these men could not do 
can searcely be thought capable 
of being done by man. These 
men only wished, hoped, and 
conjectured, It will hardly be 
supposed, that knowledge can 
be attained in a case, where they 
could only conjecture. Indeed 
the subject appears to admit of 
little other proof, beside testi- 
mony: the testimony either of 
God, who made the world 
question ; or of those, by whom 
it is inhabited. ‘The testimony 
of God is a revelation.* No tes- 
timony of such inhabitants has 
ever been given. 

Should it be said, that the 
state of man in the present world 
furnishes probable arguments in 
favor of his future existence; I 
will admit the assertion, I will 
further admit, that, with the pe- 
culiar advantages for examining 
this subject, furnished us by the 
Scriptures, we may, independ- 
ently of the direct scriptural 
declarations concerning it, invest 
these arguments with a strong 
degree of probability, All this, 


however, will be remote from 
certainty. 
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It ovght here to be observed, 
that no succeeding Philosopher, 
particularly no Laofidel Philoso- 
pher, has been able to prove this 
pot. Every Deist dhas been 
desply interested to bring for- 
ward such proof, so far as was 
in ‘is power; because nothing, 
hitherto alleged by that class of 
men, could eqeally contribute 
to shew, that Revelation was 
unnecessary. Since, therefore, 
this has not been done; we may 
safely pronounce, that it has 
been found impossible. 

Should all this, however, be 
giveu up; and the existence of a 
future siate be taken for granted; 
we should still be ignorant of 
the ends, which God will accom- 
plish in that state. The system 
of providence, which exists there, 
is perfectiy unknown to us; and 
without revelation must be un. 
known, until after we have left 
this world. Of course, what- 
ever the ends may be, which are 
accomplished there, both they, 
and the character of God exhib- 
ited in them, can never be de- 
termined by us, while we con- 
tinue in the present life. 

V. The !Vill of God con- 
cerning man ts, without Revela- 
tion, not more perfectly known 


by us, than his Character. 


It will be remembered here, 
that I speak of the Preceptive 
Will of God: the Will, which, 
when expressed, becomes a law 
to mankind; prescribing their 
duty to Him, to each other, and 
to themselves. Concerning this 
Subject it may be observed, 

1. Without Revelation we 
know little or nothing of our 
duty to Him; in other words, 
the duty, which respects Him 
immediately; commonly called 
Piety. 


Vol. II, 


New Series. 
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Piety is founded wholly on 
the Character of God. Wecan 
neither love, revereuce, nor sub- 
mit to him; neither be grateful, 
nor resigned; unless we know 
the character of the object, to 
which these affections are ren. 
dered. If welove God; we love 
the qualities, which constitute 
him what he is. If the Egyp- 
tian loved his gods; he loved a 
calf, a monkey, a crocodile, a 
snake, a leek, of an onion: for 
these were his gods. But to 
love these is a widely different 
thing from loving the real God. 
As the character of God varies, 
therefore, in the mind; so will 
all its affections towards him va- 
ry. If, then, the miad does not 
form conceptions, of the true 
God, substantially just; He will 
not be the object loved. 

If we love two, or twenty, 
gods, we sha!l not love the one, 
only, living, and true God. But 
it has been already shewn, that 
Reason cannot with certainty 
discover the Unity of the God- 
head. The general conclusion 
of mere reason has hitherto been, 
that there were more gods than 
one, 

if we are required to acqui- 
esce; we need, indispensably, to 
know what that is, in which we 
acquiesce; and what are to be the 
grounds of our acquiescence. If 
we are required to acquiesce in 
the dispensations of an omnipo. 
tent, wise, and benevolent Be. 
ing; we are furnished with suffi. 
cient reasons to make our ac. 
quiescence a duty; but, if in the 
dispensations of one or more 
weak and immoral gods, no 
good reason can be urged for 
our acquiescence. What is true 
of this exercise of piety is, with 
very little variation, true of cy. 
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ery other. ‘Thus the knowledge 
of the Divine character is abso- 
lately necessary to our knowl- 
edge of the duties of piety; be- 
caust the nature of them all must 
depend entirely on that charac- 
ter. 

The worship of God must de- 
vend, for its propriety, not only 
on his character, but on his will 
with respect to the worshippers, 
and their peculiar circumstances. 
Different kinds of worship may 
be, and probably are, equally, 
and exclusively, proper for dif- 
ferent classes of Intelligent be- 
ings. ‘Phose classes, who walk 
principally by faith, and not by 
sight, may, for aught that ap- 
pears, worship God with pro- 
priety and acceptance in prayer: 
while to others, who know what 
these only believe, and enjoy 
what these only hope for, praise 
may be the only proper wor- 
ship. 

What worship is fitted for 
man, in his present circum. 
stances, it seems pecvliarly diffi- 
eult todetermine. The first part 
of this difficulty is to decide 
whether God will accept any 
worship from guilty beings. 
Socrates, whose decision can- 
not be reasonably objected to, 
on account of any supposed bias 
in his mind, pronounced it to be 
uncertain, whether any worship, 
rendered by man, would be ac- 
cepted by God; and directed his 
pupil to worship aceording to 
the manner of his countrymen, 
until God should be pleased to 
reveal some other mode, which 
would be more agreeable to him- 
self. But, if this point should 
be conceded, it would be still 
equally dificult to determine 
what the acceptable worship 
shall be. Prayer, having been 





alwaysa part of the religious 
services of mankind, seems more 
naturally to offer itself as an an. 
swer to our inquiries, than any 
thing else; and may perhaps be 
regarded as being pre-emincenily 
the worship of nature. But 
who can say with confidence, 
that such prayers, as his own, 
will be accepted by God, or that 
any other offering, which he can 
make, will not be rejected? | 
know not how the case may be 
with others; but for myself [ 
am obliged to confess, that no 
evidence has hitherto presented 
itscif to me, derived by my own 
reason, or that of others, from the 
works of God, sufficient to sat. 
isfy me, that any religious ser. 
vices which I can perform, will 
be agreeadle tomy Maker. Nor, 
if this point were determined in 
my favor, should I be able to 
decide what those services are. 

2. Revelation és scarcely less 
necessary to teach us the duties, 
which we owe immediately to 
each ether, and to ourselves: 
usually called the duties of Mo- 
rality. 

The following reasons will 
shew the truth of this proposi- 
tion. 

First, Of all pure, defensi- 
ble moraiity Piety is the foun- 
,dation. Our obligation to per- 
form the duties of morality is 
ultimately derived from God; 
and every moral duty, although 
rendered immediately to man, is 
rendered ultimately toHim. But 
piety is the original, and fun- 
damental, obedience to God. 
Without love and reverence 0 
Him, it is impossible that we 
should obey him, voluntarily i? 
any thing. If, then, our piety 
be sincere aud ardent; if it suit 
ably regards the infinite perfec 
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tion of God; if it be rendered 
to him as our Creator, Preserv- 
er, Benefactor, Ruler, Judge, 
and Rewarder; our obedience to 
every moral precept willbe char- 
acterized by it; and partake of 
the spirit which I have mention. 
ed If, on the other hand, our 
piety be rendered to an imper- 
fect, immoral god, unconcerned 
in creating and governing, in 


judging and rewarding, us; a 


god indifferent to our interests, 
or knowing little about them; 
as it must be very imperfect in 
itself, impure, grovelling, and 
ineflicacious; it is evident, that 
our morality must partake large. 
ly of the same defective charac- 
ter. Since, then, the duties of 
piety cannot be understood with. 
out the aid of Revelation, the 
duties of morality will, without 
that aid, be so far equally un. 
known: and whatever imperfec- 
tion attends the one class of du- 
ties, will, of course, attend the 
other. 

Secondly, The moral duties 
themselves cannot be thoroughly 
known without Revelation. 

Many important moral duties 
have never been discovered by 
Reason. But what has hitherto 
eluded the search of reason may, 
when we consider how many, 
and how able, men have employ- 
ed themselves in attempting such 
discoveries; and how long, and 
how earnestly, they have been 
thus employed; be safely pro. 
nounced undiscoverable by man. 
The forgiveness of injuries; love 
to enemies; the obligation to 
speak truth, whenever we speak 
at all; the unlawfulness of slave. 
ry; and, universally, the obli- 
gation to render to others, that 
which we would that they should 
render fo ms; are moral doce 
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trines, which mere Reason has 
not hitherto evinced. F 

Thirdly, Reason has always 
belicved, and taught, many 
things as moral duties, which 
are plainly sinful and pernie 
ceous, 

The ideas, which the Greeks 
and Romans entertained con. 
cerning the love of glory, 
and the love of country, were of 
this number. Their Philoso. 
phers placed these affections a- 
mong the first virtues. Yet, as 
they were taught by them, and 
received by their countrymen, 
they were selfish, base, ,bigoted, 
subversive of justice, sources of 
the most abominable cruelty, 
and hostile to every common in. 
terest of man. 

As these false morals were 
taught by the same men, at the 
same time, and with the same ap. 
parent confidence, together with 
those which were true; both 
came out to mankind with ex- 
actly the same character, and 
the same authority. They were, 
therefore, imbibed without dis. 
crimination, But, as the teach- 
er, and all whom he taught, 
loved the false better than the 
true, the former were always 
more respected, and obeyed, 
than the latter. The teacher 
was unable to separate them. 
His pupils, who were the mass 
of mankind, were still more un. 
able. 

Fourthly, The morality dis- 
covered by reason, is attended 
with no Sanction, beside the 
Character, and Arguments, of 
the teacher. 

To support our doctrines by 
arguments, is undoubtedly the 
best mode of supporting them, 
which is within the power of 
man. Were those, who are te 
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be taught, sufficiently intelligent, 
and candid, to discern, and ad- 
mit, every evidence according to 
its real weight; truth, perhaps, 
would stand in little need of 
other assistance, than sotid, sat- 
isfactory reasoning. But, as 
the case is, few of those, who 
are to be taught, can understand 
even the language, in which the 
opinions of Philosophy are ne- 
cessarily conveyed; and fewer 
still, the reasonings by which 
they are professedly supported. 
In the view of all, but this little 
number, these opinions must re- 
main unsupported. 

At the same time, those, who 
understood these  reasonings, 
would often see, because, the 
same discernment must enable 
them to see, that much of their 
argumentation was unsound, 
sophistical, and contemptible. 
This fact would not fail of im- 
peaching the credit of the rest; 
and entailing contempt upon all. 
The books, which contained 
them, would, therefore, be ne- 
cessarily disregarded. 

Were we, however, to sup- 
pose évery such book to con- 
tain nothing but sound doctrines, 
and solid reasonings; the ién- 
structions which it eommuni- 
cated, would still be mere ad- 
vice; and be perfectly destitute 
of authority. Of course, it 
would have no weight with man- 
kind, beside that, which the in- 
clination of the reader might 
choose to give it. You may 
easily prove to any man, that 
virtue is always desirable in its 
own nature. But no man ever 
was, or ever will be, induced by 
this proof'to become virtuous. 
To such beings, as we are, and, 
I suspect, to all Intelligent be- 
ings whatever, it is indispensably 
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necessary, that moral tustruc. 
tions should be communicuied as 
a taw; and enforced as ay an. 
thority, which cannot be ques. 
tioned with propriety, nor op. 
posed with safety. Even When 
communicaied m this very man. 
ner, and by the most rgthifal, 
and awful, authority in the uni. 
verse, it has been less obseived 
in this world, than a good man 
must wish. 

Another disadvantage, to 
which philosophical morality 
has been always subjected, and 
which could not fait of being 
fatal to it, is, that the Teachers 
themselves never sanctioned it 
by their Example. The ace. 
counts given us of these men, 
even of the best among them, 
prove unanswerably, at least in 
my view, that they were licen. 
tious to a degree, which, here. 
would cover them with the deep. 
est infamy. What could be the 
authority of a moral instructor, 
who taught, as Plato did, that 
men and women should appear 
naked at public games; that ina 
perfect republic concubinage 
should be promiscuous; and that 
young men, distinguished by 
military exploits, should be pub. 
licly rewarded by peculiar in- 
dulgences of impurity?* Who 
would receive his morals from 
men, who, like Zeno and Soc. 
rates, were charged, and unhap- 
pily without any satisfactory de- 
fence, with the crime against na- 
ture? 

Another disadvantage, te 
which philosophical morality 
has always been subject, is, that 
the opinions of the several Phi- 
losophers, and Sects, were con- 
tinually contradictory. All de- 


* See the 5th Book of his Republic 
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fended their own; and decried 
those of others. Hence noue 
were generally believed; and all 
were generally neglected. ‘Thus, 
instead of contributing to settle 
morality upon a permanent foun. 
dation, they rendered it more 
uncertain, and more fluctuating 
than they found it: for both the 
arguments, and the authority, of 
one Philosopher, and one sect, 
destroyed those of another. 

The Philosophers themselves 
were not insensible, that they 
labored under great disadvan- 
tages in their attempts to per- 
suade mankind of the truth of 
their doctrines. Some of them, 
therefore, adopted means, total- 
ly different from those which 
have been specified, for the pur- 
pose of inducing their country- 
men to continue in a tolerable 
State of quiet and order. ‘They 
appealed to the traditions, and 
customs, of their ancestors, as 
their last resort; and evidently 
relied on this support, more 
than on any other. Plutarch, 
for example, roundly declares, 
that the argument, derived from 
ancient tradition, for the exist- 
ence of the gods, and the pro- 
pricty of the customary worship, 
is sufficient, and ought to be sat- 
isfactory; and that he is unwise, 
who demands any other. Ri- 
diculous, and wretched, as this 
argument seems to us; proving 
any thing, and every thing, and 
nothing; unfounded itself, and 
the foundation of nothing else; 
it was still a thousand times 
more efficacious, than all the 
reasonings of Philosophy. I[n 
truth, it was the only firm sup- 
port of both the religion and 
the morality, which existed a- 
mong the Gentile nations. 
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In perfect accordance with 
these observations, the worship 
of the Heathen was exactly suit- 
ed to the conceptions, which they 
formed of their gods. ‘Their 
gods were lewd, unjust, cruel, 
false, and fraudulent, absurd in 
their opinions, weak in their 
counsels, and base in their de- 
signs. In all these character- 
istics their worship largely par- 
ticipated. One branch of it was 
systematized pollution. Anoth- 
er was formed by human sacri- 
fices. It began in deception; 
proceeded with fraud and injus- 
tice; and issued in a monstrous 
mixture of weakness and cruel- 
ty. 

These very observations irre- 
sistibly indicate the nature of 
their morals: for they involve 
a large part of their moral sys- 
tem. I shall only add, that their 
gravest instructors, and those 
who were held in the highest 
reputation, allowed openly of 
profaneness, anger, revenge, un- 
limited pride and ambition, sui- 
cide, filial impiety, parental un- 
kindness, and pollution in every 
furm and every degree. Still I 
am of opinion, that the morals 
introduced into France and Ger- 
many by the Infidel Philosophers 
of modern times, were incom. 
parably more corrupt, absurd, 
and debased, than even those of 
Heathenism. It seems, indeed, 
highly probable, that nothing 
which has taken place since the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer; or 
which, except that awful perpe- 
tration, has existed since the de- 
straction of Sodum; perhaps since 
the gigantic wickedness of the 
Antediluvians; has offended the 
eye of God, or disgraced the 
name of man, equally with the 
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crimes, which immediately pre- 
ceded, and accompanied, the 
French Revolution. 

VI. Equally necessary is the 
knowledge of the Will of God, 
concerning our future being; 
and, without Revelation, this 
knowledge is impossible. 

We may exist hereafter: and 
the mere possibility of this ex- 
istence is, to man, a subject of 
more importance, than any num- 
bers can estimate. If there is a 
future being; it is immensely in. 
teresting to know what will be 
its nature, its circumstances, 
and its continuance; whether it 
will be a happy, miserable, or 
mixed state; whether it will be 
changeable and temporary, or 
invariable and eternal. 

If there be a world of happi- 
ness beyond the grave; the ques- 
tion, ** How shall we gain admis- 
sion to it?”? carries with it an 
overwhelming import; and leaves 
out of sight, and out of remem- 
brance, every other concern of 
man. It may, indeed, be gene- 
rally said, that we may be sure 
of happiness, if we please our 
Creator. But how shall we 
please him, if we know not his 
Chasacter? or how obey hin, if 
we know not his Will? 

That all men are placed under 
law is certain; because al/ men 
are consctous of an obligation to 
do that, which is good, and to 
avoid that which ts evil. That 
every man has broken this law 
is certain; because no man has 
done all the good, which he could 
have dune, and every man has 
done evil of many kinds, and de- 
grees. By the law, then, which 
every man knows, and of which 
every man is conscious, every 
man is condemned. As this law 


is formed by his Creator; every 
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man is guilty of having offended 
this great and awful Being. Ip 
what manner, then, shall man be 
restored to the favor of his Ma. 
ker? Will He accept of Repent. 
ance, as the proper ground of 
such restoration? What is re. 
peutance? It will probably be 
answered, an ingenuous sorrow 
for sin, accompanied by a con. 
fession of its reality and its guilt, 
and by intreaties for forgiveness; 
and followed by a sincere refor. 
mation of life. All this. undoubt. 
edly, is proper conduct for eve. 
ry sinner, But, supposing the 
repentance itself to be perfect, 
and to be followed by a life of 
perfection, how does it appear, 
that God can with propriety ac. 
cept it, as an atonement for sins, 
which are past. The penitent 
has done no more, after his re. 
pentauce, although by the sup. 
position he has been absolutely 
sinless, than he is under abso. 
lute obligation to do for the 
time being; vor than he had been 
under an equal obligation to do, 
before he became a_ penitent. 
How, then, can the perform. 
ance of his duty, during one part 
of his life, become an excuse for 
his neglect, or violation of it, 
during another part? It may be 
said, that he sorrows for these 
sins. It is answered, This sor- 
row, while it acknowledges that 
he is guilty, and deserving of 
punishment, on account of them, 
cannot possibly lessen the guilt, 
which he has already incurred, 
nor his desert of punishment. 
Both will certainly remain unal- 
tered by his sorrow; and this 
cannot but be known by his Cre- 
ator. 

But the case, here supposed, 
is merely imaginary. Such a re- 
pentance has never existed 16 
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this world; nor has any repent. 
auce ever been followed, here, 
by such a life. The actual re- 
pentance of man, in his best 
state, is imperfect; tinctured with 
sin in itself; and followed by a 
life, fraught with many sins, and 
without a single act of perfect 
obedience. Will God accept 
such a repentance, as this? To 
this even Hope cannot return an 
affirmative aaswer. 

If our repentance cannot be 
accepted as an atonement for sin; 
Reason knows of nothing, which 
can. So far, therefore, a» Reason 
can discern, Justification, be- 
fore God, for our conduct in this 
world, is impossible. Of course, 
when man appears at the final tri- 
al, he must certainly be condemn. 
ed. ‘The hope, that in this state 
of rebellion and guilt, begun at 
the commencement, and contin. 
ued to the close, of his éarthly 
existence, man will find mercy is 
gratuitously assumed. To rest 
an existence which may be eter- 
nal, and interests which may be 
immense, on a mere assumption, 
unsupported by a single argu- 
ment, is to launch upona plank 
into an unknown and illimitable 
ocevan, 

Thus, if there be a future hap- 
py world, it is shut, so far as 
reason can discern, to all men, 
If there be a miserable world; it 
is the destined receptacle of all 
men. In what manner we can 
escape the latter of these desti- 
nies, and gain possession of the 
former, Reason is absolutely un. 
able to discover, ‘* Wherewith 
shall we come before the Lord, 
for this mighty purpose,” isa 
question, to which no answer 
can be returned on this side of 
Heaven. 

VAL. Revelation is absolutely 
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necessary to sanction all Moral 
and Religious duties. 
Revelation is a disclosure of 
the Character and Will of God. 
The language, which it universal. 
ly speaks, is, Thus saith Jeho- 
vah: language, containing an ar- 
gument for the truth of its dec- 
larations, and the soundness of 
its precepts, more easily under- 
stood, and more deeply felt, than 
any other; and presenting an au- 
thority great, infinitely obligato- 
ry, aud awful. Revelation is, 
therefore, a Law. Its sanctions 
are a reward for obedience, and 
a penalty for disobedience. The 
reward is endigss happiness; the 
penalty endless woe. That these 
sanctions are necessary for man, 
and are no more than is necessa- 
ry, is unanswerably proved by 
facts. Those of mankind, who 
acknowledge the Bible to be a 
Revelation, and admit these to 
be its sanctions, are certainly 
less generally and perfectly vir- 
tuous than their duty and inter- 
est plainly demand. Yet these 
sanctions have had more influ- 
ence on mankind, than all other 
considerations whatever. The 
Bible has made millions virtu- 
ous. Philosophy has not made 
one. C. 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG PER- 
SONS WHO HAVE LATELY 
MADE A PROFESSION OF RE-~ 
LIGION. 


(Concluded from p. 72.) 


5. Iv will be greatly conducive 
to your happiness through life, 
to make such advances in piety, 
as that you may habitually take 
pleasure in the duties of relig- 
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ton. No argument is necessary 
to show, that the great business 
of life ought to be pleasant; nor 
that the attainment of religion is 
the great business Of life. Cer- 
tainly, then, all the means which 
God has instituted for this pur- 
pose, are to be received with 
gratitude, used with reverence, 
and made the continual sources 
of enjoyment. Men rarcly make 
any considerable proficiency, in 
a pursuit, or profession, unless 
the prosecution of it gives them 
pleasure. In religion, it is gen- 
erally true, that the advantages 
derived from the exercises of pi- 
ety, bear a verygexact propor- 
tion to the progress made in these 
exercises, and the pleasure re- 
ceived from them. An irksome, 
constrained service, is equally 
unprofitable to the subject of it, 
and unacceptable to God. TJ/e 
loveth a cheerful giver; espec- 
ially, when the services of the 
heart are tendered. 

The religious duties which I 
have particularly in view at pres- 
ent, are the observance of the 
Sabbath, and the practice of 
prayer, reading the Bible, and 
religious conversation. 

The Sabbath should be hailed 
as a scason most precious to the 
soul. It should be regarded in 
its approach, asthe best day of 
the week; a day ever to be ac- 
companied with peculiar enjoy- 
ments. Its institution was a- 
mong the first proofs of the Di- 
vine benignity as exercised to- 
wards man; and its celebration 
Should exhibit corresponding 
gratitude and joy. The oppor- 
tunities which it affords for in- 
struction in Divine things, for 
pious meditation, and for self- 
examination, should be seized as 
inestimable privileges, and re- 
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membered as the standing memo. 
rials of the Savior’s resurrection, 
and the gladdening harbingers of 
everlasting rest. When it is 
considered, that the Sabbath js 
the great preservative of picty 
amoug men, and furnishes the 
most effectual means of spiritual 
improvement, an irresistible rea. 
son is presented for maintaining 
the purity of that holy day, and 
participating im its sacred de. 
lights. 

Prayer has often been called 
the breath of the Christian. The 
experience of all ages has testifi. 
ed, that spiritual life cannot be 
sustained without it. The same 
experience warrants the conclu. 
sion, that this duty will not be 
faithfully performed, unless it is 
found to be a pleasure, and not 
atask. The urgency with which 
our Lord pressed unwearied 
prayer upon his followers, is 
equalled only by the promises 
which he made to it. The man 
who fervently and regularly 
comes boldly to the throne of 
grace, will find an immediate ac. 
cession of internal strength, as 
well as a general confirmation of 
his faith with respect to future 
blessings, 

That the oracles of the living 
God afford the means of increas- 
ing enjoyment, is universally ac- 
knowledged by all competent 
judges; that is, by all who pe- 
ruse them with seriousness and 
attention. But if we may credit 
the representations which are 
given by aged and experienced 
ininisters of the Gospel, and 
other Christians of great piety, 
few derive from the sacred wril- 
ings that pure satisfaction, that 
elevated joy, that divine conso- 
lation, which they are designed 
to yield. The reason of this de- 
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ficiency is, probably, the want 
of ardor, and uniformity, in 
searching after the meaning of 
the Scriptures. We do not ex- 
ert all that active thought, and 
sedulous inquiry on this subject, 
which our most important inter. 
ests, and most invaluable com. 
forts, would urge us to apply. 
Let us, then, be animated to 
more diligent examination of that 
sacred volume which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation. 
Those who think much of a 
Savior, and a Jife to come, will 
express their thoughts in con- 
versation; and these topics will 
be the most interesting on which 
their tongues are ever employ- 
ed. If no company is at hand, 
in which such subjects will be 
acceptable, they will seek other 
society, where they can converse 
on the great traths, which are 
nearest to their hearts. As this 


world contains a thousand ob.— 


jects, adverse ia their nature to 
a holy life, the young have need 
to be eacouraged in the forma. 
tion of such habits as will furn. 
ish independent sources of pleas. 
ure. Of these a recurrence to 
religious topics of conversation 
is not the least. A free inter. 
change of thoughts amang the 
pions, has a powerful effect in 
uniting their hearts, and multi- 
plying the joys of their earthly 
piigrimage. 

6. Kndeavor to fix your 
minds upon the glories and the 
terrors of the world to come, till 
these considerations shail pro- 
duce a permanent influence on 
your conduct. <A_ revelation 
was not made of these truths, 
that they should simply receive 
a cold assent, without producing 
any eflect upon the heart and 
life. Accordingly ow Lord, 
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and his Apostles, enforced their 
instructions and exhortations, 
by referring tothe tremendous 
scenes of the judgment-day, and 
the unutterable destinies of eter- 
nity. Nor do they appeal to 
these most awful topics on ex- 
traordinary occasions only; on 
the contrary, their minds seem so 
engaged in reflecting upon the 
future interests of men, that they 
almost forget the trifling con- 
cerns of the present state. In like 
manner, those wko most resem- 
ble the Apostles in devotedness 
and zeal, will themselves be gov- 
erned by the same motives, and 
will press them upon others. 
Two excellent effects proceed 
from this state of the soul; name- 
ly, a steadiness of mind which 
elevates the possessor above the 
agitations of this world, and a 
conviction of the real impor. 
tance of time as affording the 
means of securing a happy eter- 
nity. 

The man who meditates much, 
and solemnly, upon that exceed- 
ing great and eternal weight of 
glory,W hich Pau) mentions with 
such unequalled energy of ex- 
pression, will think lightly of 
all the temporal distinctions that 
come under his view. ‘Of 
what consequence will it be in 
the future world,’’ will he say 
to himself, ‘* whether I have 
lived in a splendid, or a hum. 
ble mansion; whether I have 
been clothed with the finest, or 
the coarsest raiment; whether I 
have been extensively known 
and honored, or have lived ob- 
scure and unregarded.” The 
highest honors bestowed by men 
are instantly forgotten, when the 
mind recurs to that honor which 
cometh from. God only. All 
that is enjoyed or suffered below 

15 
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the sun vanishes from the sight, 
when the eye is once raised to- 
wards the dazzling magnificence 
of the New Jerusalem, or turned 
to‘the smoke of never-ending 
torments, 

It will probably be a subject 
of wonder and amazement to the 
redeemed, through the succeed. 
ing ages of their existence, that 
they were so stupid with respect 
to their immortal concerns while 
here on earth. They will be 
surprised at their own weakness, 
amidst so many helps to obtain 
divine strength; at their folly, 
when favored with so many 
means of access to the treasures 
of heavenly wisdom; at their 
languid efforts. after durable 
riches and righteousness, while 
the possession ‘of gold and silver, 
which are not only unsatisfacto- 
ry, but dangerous, claimed so 
large a share of their wishes and 
theirexertions. If the spirits of 
just men made perfect were per- 
mitted to visit mankind on er- 
rands of mercy, O how would 
they tremble at the apathy even 
of Christians; and how earnestly 
would they intreat their friends 
to make all their daily pursuits 
subservient to those, which tend 
to secure a title to the heavenly 
inheritance. 

7. Consider the importance 
of extending around you a salu- 
tary infiuence by your example. 
This subject is one of those 
which are not duly estimated by 
Christians in general. An opin. 
jon seems to be too common, 
that persons in the ordinary 
ranks of life, are not bound to 
exert any religious influence up- 
on others; but that it rather be- 
comes them to retire from taking 
an active part in society, and to 
confine all their pious efforts to 
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their own hearts, or at the most 
to their families. But such ap 
opinion is erroneous and hurt. 
ful. Every man who has the ca. 
pacity of performing the daily 
business of an ordinary calling, 
will be able, in a thousand ways, 
todo something that tends to 
promote the spiritual interests of 
his fellow creatures. No man 
is so humble or retired, as not 
to possess friends to whom a 
word of caution, or reproof, or 
alarm, might be useful. No 
man need be so ignorant, or un. 
skilled, in divine things, as not 
to be able to say something for 
the honor of God and religion, 
It is not thought too much for 
any man, to talk upon the evils 
ot vice and idleness; upon dis. 
honesty in dealing, or ingrati. 
tude to temporal benefactors. 
Just as easy is it for a person of 
the humblest capacity, to express 
his reflections upon the miseries 
of sin, the necessity of repent. 
ance and faith, and the solemn 
realities of a future state. The 
rich and the honorable, have, to 
be sure, a wider range for be- 
neficent labors, and a more ex- 
tended responsibility. But by 
far the greater proportion of the 
individuals whom I am address. 
ing, have many acquaintances 
whose greatest good they ought 
to consult, and are favored with 
many opportunities of social in- 
tercourse, which an honest and 
prudent zeal might convert into 
occasions of diffusive benevo- 
lence. 

Let us confine our views 4 
moment to the interesting rela- 
tions which exist between p2- 
rents and children, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters. How 
exceedingly important, will i 
seem to the mind of the consit- 
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erate Christian, that those who 
have been born under the same 
roof with him, and participated 
in the same advantages, who are 
bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, should also be blessed 
with the same spiritual birth 
which he has experienced, and 
share in the same future resur- 
rection. How will his heart be 
pained within him at thethought, 
that friends so near to him, 
should spend this season of 
grace, and not become recon- 
ciled to God, or prepared for 
his kingdom. How will he fill 
his mouth with arguments to al- 
lure, to persuade, to constrain 
them to flee from the wrath ta 
come. 

A strong resolution should be 
formed by every person who 
sets out in the Christian course, 
to show himself the firm, open, 
and unyielding friend of virtue. 
This will be accomplished by 
assisting the good with his ad. 
vice, his countenance, and his 
prayers; and by setting his face 
against wickedness of every 
kind. It is astonishing to ob- 
serve what a timid, wavering, 
languid approbation, some of the 
professed friends of religion are 
wont to bestow upon the most 
generous and disinterested ac- 
tions; and what a hesitating, 
feeble, and unwilling kind of 
condemnation they pronounce 
upon the most atrocious guilt. 
Irom their conversation you 
would not suppose, that there 
was any great and marked dif- 
ference between the moral qual- 
ities of different actions; thoagh 
you might think that some 
courses of conduct were rather 
less wise and profitable than oth. 
ers. Thus does not the fervent 
Deliever. Though he will com. 
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miserate the guilty, and weep 
over their folly and their ruin, 
yet he will judge of character 
according to the unerring stand- 
ard of God’s word, and always 
distinguish between the precious 
and the vile. 

8. Study the peculiar state 
of the Christian church at the 
present time, and inquire what 
peculiar duties this state de- 
mands. It is manifest, that ex- 
ertions in a good cause, may be 
justly required to be propor- 
tionate to the knowledge, ad- 
vafitages, and abilities, of those 
who are to make them; and to 
the excellence and importance of 
the cause itself. No cause in 
which men are concerned can 
bear a comparison with that of 
Christianity. The advantages 
for extending a salutary influ- 
ence were never greater fhan at 
the present time. Societies for 
sending Missionaries among the 
Heathen, for circulating the Bi- 
ble among the poor and destitute 
in Christian countries, and for 
promoting Christian knowledge 
generally, have been lately es- 
tablished, in various parts of 
Europe and America, and pat- 
ronized with a liberality hereto. 
fore unexampled. There are 
not wanting objects within every 
persun’s reach, which deserve 
all the influence, all the time, and 
all the money, that can be im. 
parted, without violating the du- 
ties he owes to himself, and his 
family. Nor are these objects 
doubtful in their nature; the am. 
plest evidence having been af. 
forded that the present and fu. 
ture happiness of men is pro- 
moted by pursning them, No 
man has a plea for idleness in his 
Master’s service, by asserting 
that he can find nothing ta do. 
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Should such an assertion be 
made, the general aspect of eve- 
ry little community, much more 
that of the world at large, would 
prove it unfounded. Scarcely a 
neighborhood can be found, 
which does not present wants to 
be supplied, ignorance to be 
corrected, wickedness to be re- 
proved, and virtuous struggles 
to be commended and encour. 
aged. There need not be a 
Christian, (if all would employ 
the talents which God has given 
them,) whose activity in well. 
doing would not be abundantly 
recompensed by seeing the fruit 
of his endeavors; whose pro- 
longed life would not be ac- 
knowledged as a public blessing; 
and whose death would not be 
lamented as a calamity, as far as 
his character was known. 

Let those, then, who are just 
entering into the active world, 
consider the importance which 
attaches itself to the course to be 
pursued. Let them extend their 
prospects far, and take into their 
estimate of the good which they 
are to attempt, all the amazing 
consequences which will result 
through eternity from the effect- 
ual prayers and successful labors 
of a persevering individual. Hav. 
ing counted the cost, and esti- 
mated the value, of a life of pic- 
ty, let them act resolutely ac- 
cording to the dictates of con- 
science and of wisdom. Let 
them duly appreciate the bles- 
sings and the honor, of being 
engaged in the same cause which 
was espoused by our Savior, and 
has been by him defended till 
the present time; and of co-ope- 
rating with God in his benefi- 
cent designs towards the human 
race. 

Accompany me, for amoment, 
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my young friends, in tracing 
some of the outlines in the char. 
acters of a lukewarm, and of q 
devout and active Christian. 

A lukewarm Christian is, un. 
happily, not an uncommon char. 
acter, in the church of the Re. 
deemer. He is one, who, though 
professing Christianity, feels iit. 
tle of its importance, and par. 
takes less of its spirit. His life 
is moral, perhaps, in a good de. 
gree, through a sense of propri. 
ety, or a regard to reputation; 
but the worth of the soul, and 
the prosperity of the Church, are 
objects which engage not his at. 
tention, and command not his 
heart. He comes nearer than 
any other description of persons, 
to the condition of a neutral be. 
tween religion and its opposers, 
And as no neutral in this war. 
fare, can be highly respected by 
either party, he is not unfre. 
quently branded with insinceri. 
ty, by the enemies of religion, or 
despised by them as_ pusillani. 
mous; while his fervent brethren 
consider his society as of too 
cold-hearted and benumbing 4 
nature to be indulged in with 
safety, and almost involuntarily 
desert it. His presence neither 
intimidates the wicked, nor re- 
freshes the good. If he unites 
in any plan of utility or charity, 
where religious principles are to 
be the only stimulus to action, 
his doubts are so numerous, his 
objections so hard to be obvi- 
ated to his satisfaction, and his 
fears so preponderant, that he 
deadens the exertions of others, 
and hangs like a millstone about 
the necks of those who had taken 
him as an assistant. As he ap- 
pears to take no enjoyment in 
religious duties, and speaks with 
great coolness and much hesila- 
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tion on religious topics, his in- 
fluence upon his family and 
friends is of a dubious cast. His 
future years, unless a material 
change takes place in his charac- 
ter, promise little advancement 
in any thing truly valuable; and 
he is preparing for a death-bed 
covered with thick clouds, and 
disturbed by many a pang. 

Not so the devout and active 
Christian. His course is mark- 
ed with numerous instances of the 
rewards, and triumphs, of vir- 
tue. His presence diffuses joy 
into the hearts of the disconso- 
late, and imparts courage to the 
desponding; while it unites and 
strengthens those who possess a 
spirit like his own. In his 
words and conduct religion 
appears to possess a life and 
activity, which render it en- 
gaging, and which are equal. 
ly remote from indifference and 
enthusiasm. Feeling a deep in- 
terest in the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, he cannot but be anxious 
that others should regard them as 
he does, and become partakers 
of them. Reflecting upon the 
awful wrath which impends over 
the guilty, he can do no less 
than be earnest that they should 
be delivered from it. When he 
casts his eyes around him upon 
the sins and miseries of mankind, 
he beholds innumerable motives 
to self-denial, to prayer, and to 
activity. When he looks into 
his own heart, he recognizes the 
remains of corruption, and sees 
abundant occasion for watchful- 
ness; yet he also discovers in- 
creasing evidence of a blessed 
change in his affections, and ex- 
periences unspeakable joy in the 
prospect of that glorious con- 
Summation which faith presents 
to his view. From the word 
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and ordinances of God, from 
Christian fellowship and confer. 
ence, from the habitual exercise 
of charity and beneficence, and 
from a strict attention to the 
social and relative duties of his 
station, he gains increasing 
strength, and makes gradual and 
sure advances in the way to 
heaven. To use the strongly 
poetical language of Job, when 
the ear hears him, then tt blesses 
him; and when the eye sees him, 
it gives witness to him. He 
stands a faithful example of the 
excellence of Christianity, and 
as such is known and loved by 
the friends of truth; though 
probably hated and persecuted, 
like his Master, by an ungodly 
world. Whenever it pleases the 
Savior to remove him hence, 
with exultation in his heart, and 
transports on his tongue, he 
breathes out his departing spirit 
in thanks, and praises, and ben- 
edictions. 

Can you hesitate, my young 
friends, which character to 
choose? The voice of wisdom, 
and the voice of God, direct‘you 
to that which most resembles the 
character of your Savior. If 
you thus choose, and steadily 
pursue the object of your choice; 
if your souls become more and 
more assimilated to the image of 
God, and your lives are filled 
with kindness, beneficence, and 
love, to your fellow men, you 
will become objects of delight to 
every holy. being in the universe. 
In such a course, the united 
voice of the church on earth, and 
the church in heaven, bids you 
God speed. Could the martyrs 
of primitive Christianity, and 
the intrepid reformers of later 
times, have foreseen your tri- 
umphant faith and indefatigable 
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zeal, the prospect would have 
refreshed even their undaunted 
spirits, and excited an additional 
smile of complacency on their 
raptured countenances, while ex- 
piring on the wheel, or at the 
stake. You will be a joyful 
spectacle to angels and to men; 
but not to them only: for the 
Almighty Savior, at once your 
Advocate and your Judge, will 
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behold your conflict, and pro, 
claim your triumph. Then wij] 
you know by experience the ful 
import of that encouraging de. 
claration: He that overcometh, 
the same shall be clothed with 
white raiment; and I will not 
blot out his name vut of the 
book of life, but I well confess 
his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Panoplist. 


Tue following epitome of Lowman’s Hebrew Ritual, was read at a meeting of min. 


isters, as a part of the customary exercises 


The writer sends it to the Editors 


of the Panoplist, in compliance with the opinion of his brethren, that it may be 
useful to those who have but little leisure to devote to books. 


CuristiAns in general have 
seemed to take it for granted, 
that they have little or no con- 
cern with that part of the Scrip- 
tures, which relates to the Jew- 
ish worship. Hence very few 
have studied it with attention, 
while multitudes have scarcely 
attended to it at all; and others 
still have treated it as unmean- 
ing, if not ridiculous. The con- 
sequence is, that one quarter of 
the Bible is neglected, or read 
without profit; and not one ina 
thousand, perhaps, can give any 
reason why the Jews were for- 
bidden to mix leaven and honey 
with a burnt offering; or wheth- 
er there ever was any reason for 
sucha prohibition. Though the 
Jewish rites are not binding on 
us, and though it is not essential 
to salvation that they should 
now be understood; yet they are 
a part of that Scripture which is 
given by inspiration of God; and 
which cannot be profitable tous, 


while we remain in absolute ig. 
norance of its design. 

From a summary review of 
the principal Levitical institu. 
tions, it will appear that they 
were not unworthy of God, nor 
without important meaning to 
his ancient church. 

In such areview we must con. 
sider the following things. 

1. The circumstances of the 
Jewish nation. They were 
chosen people, separated from 
rest of the world, as the deposi- 
taries of God’s truth. Immedi. 
ately after the fall of Adam, the 
scheme of redemption was Ie- 
vealed. Pious persons, such as 
Abel, Enoch, and Noah, were to 
be found among mankind; but 
not associated in the form of an 
organized church. ‘The calling 
of Abraham was a new era if 
the state of the world. He and 
his posterity were set apart as 4 
visible church, to preserve the 


knowledge and worship of th 
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one true God. From them too 
the Messiah was to spring, iu 
whom all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed; and by 
whom the truth was to havea 
universal spread and triumph in 
the world. 

2. Thecircumstances of oth. 
er nations must be considered. 
At the time when the Jews were 
subjected to the ritual law, the 
darkness of Pagan idolatry had 
covered almost all mankind; par- 
ticularly the Egyptians, Cana- 
anites, Midianites, Moabites, 
and all the nations that were to 
be the immediate neighbors of 
God’s chosen people. In some 
of these, the most abominable 
practices prevailed, under the 
forms of religion. They offered 
their children to Moloch in sac- 
rifice; and even adultery and in- 
cest were sanctioned as a part of 
their devotions. Their magi- 
cians allowed aman to marry 
not only his sister, but his daugh. 
ter, and even his mother. 

The Egyptian and Chaldean 
theology admitted, besides one 
supreme God, a multitude of in- 
ferior deities. This supreme God 
was supposed to be surrounded, 
like earthly kings, with minis- 
ters of different grades, through 
whom, as mediators, their peti- 
tious were to be received. The 
sun, as the most glorious object 
of sense, was considered to be 
his residence, and the seven plan- 
eis to be the palaces of seven vice- 
roys or lower kings. As these 
were sometimes invisible, temples 
were built to each of them, and 
images erected as representatives 
of these supposed gods, to which 
they might always have access, 
both day and night. Hence the 
tabernacles of Moloch, and 
Remphan, mentioned in the 
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Scriptures. Hence the whole 
system of astrology and sooth- 
saying; and hence the imaginary 
influence of the planets upon 
seasons, months, and days. ‘The 
antiquity and extent of these 
heathen notions may be seen, in 
some degree, from the fact that a 
remnant of the same idolatry has 
continued until now, and still 
assigns names to our days of the 
week.* From this planetary 
worship they passed on to deify 
the souls of dead men; to con.- 
sult them as oracles; and to a- 
dopt all the fooleries of necro- 
mancy and divination. 

3. As God did not see fit to 
give up the whole human race to 
these abominations, it was neces- 
sary to fix on some spot where 
an effectual stand should be made 
against them. The land of Ca- 
naan was the spet selected, and 


the seed of Abraham, the peo- 
ple, among whom the faith and 
worship of the true God were to 


be maintained. This people, 
therefore, must be’ thoroughly 
guarded against falling in with 
the idolatrous rites of their neigh- 
bors. ‘The danger of this, it ap. 
pears from fact, was very great, 
Before Abraham was called from 
Ur, heathen principles and prac- 
tices had found their way into his 
father’s family. They continu. 
ed in the family of “aban, so 
that when Jacub left him ‘to re- 
turn to Canaan, Rachel was 
tempted to steal her father’s im- 
ages: and the patriarch had oc. 
casion to charge even his own 
family; ‘* Put away the strange 
gods that are among you.” Be. 
sides, -the Israelites-had been in 
a school of idolatry. They had 


* Sunday, Moonday, Tuisday, Wodens- 
day, Thorsday, &c. 
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lived among the Egyptians who 
were then esteemed above all 
other nations, for their wisdom. 
The most extravagant rites of 
magic and divination were exhib- 
ited before their eyes in their 
captivity. When God, by the 
instrumentality of Moses, led 
them out of their bondage to- 
wards Canaan, they still remem- 
bered the pomp and luxury of 
the heathen festivals. They felt 
a strong propensity to fall in 
with thesecustoms. Their mak- 
ing a golden calf, holding a feast, 
and joining themselves to Baal 
Peor, show plainly that the Le- 
brews were as likely to be cor- 
rupted with idolatry, as any 
other people. 

4. Asthe most solemn com. 
mands and exhortations were 
found ineffectual to restrain their 
inclinations to heathen customs, 
God thought proper to institute 
a set of rites which should be 
wrought into all their acts of 
worship, and al] their habits of 
life. It is to be remembered, 
that the Israelites had been kept 
at hard Jabor in Egypt. They 
came out of bondage ignorant, 
and low in understanding. A 
system of instruction by symbols 
was best suited to their circum. 
stances.. Accordingly God ap- 
pointed the circumcision of their 
males, as a visible mark of their 
consecration to himself. This, 
however, was in many cases neg- 
lected. Even the children of 
Moses were not circumcised, till 
an angel rebuked him for his 
fault; and in the wilderness this 
neglect, for a season, was uni- 
versal. A more complete wall of 
separation was necessary to keep 
that holy nation from the cor- 
ruptions of the world around 
them. In this view it was wise 
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to make that unclean to the He. 
brews, which idolatry had made 
sacred to their neighbors. The 
pomp of a heathen festival would 
not entice a Jew, solong as he was 
sure to find something therein 
which was unclean according to 
his own religion. For example; 
if the eating of blood was an 
idolatrous sacrament, how prop. 
er it was, that it should be made 
pollution to an Israelite? This 
principle attaches an important 
meaning to many of those Levit. 
ical institutions which have been 
thought mysterious or frivolous, 
Let us pursue it in several par. 
ticulars. Salt was to be used 
in sacrifices; and was called 
the salt of the covenant. As 
men used to eat and drink to. 
gether in making covenants, and 
as salt was used at table, by 
directing salt to be used God 
signified his presence and accept. 
ance of their offerings. Leaven 
and honey were ferments, and 
tended to putrefaction. As salt 
denoted perpetuity, these were 
emblems of malice, hypocrisy, 
and moral corruption. Hence 
leaven was so often forbidden to 
be used by the Jews, in their re- 
ligious rites. Honey had been 
employed for purposes of super- 
stition by the Egyptians. The 
ancient idolaters had an offering 
of honey to the infernal gods, or 
dead heroes. It became the hon- 
or of Jehovah’s worship, to 
guard his people against any re- 
semblance of such absurd rites. 
It was a custom at the heathen 
sacrifices, to slay the beast with 
its head towards a certaim point 
of the heavens; in particular, 
eastward: and standing with their 
face toward the east to worship, 
was a known rite of idolatry. 
This shews a sufficient reason, 
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and the only reason, why the 
Jewish priest was directed to 
kill the sacrifice, ‘‘ on the side of 
the altar northward before the 
Lord.”’ 

Certain animals were made 
unclean to the Hebrews, both 
for food and for sacrifice; and 
what were these? The same pre- 
cisely, as were holy among idol- 
aters. ‘Thus a swine was sacred 
to Venus, an owl to Minerva, a 
hawk to Apalle, a dog to Hec- 
ate, ‘The Sabéans had an offer- 
ing to the sun of seven bats, 
seven mice, aod seven reptiles. 
All these creatures were made 
unclean and abominable to the 
Jews, that they might abhor 
idolatrous rites. 

Another regulation for the 
Jews was: ** Whosoever touch. 
eth a dead body, ora bone of a 
man, or a grave, shall be un- 
clean seven days. Ye shall not 
eat any thing with the blood, 
neither shall ye use enchant. 
ments, nor observe times. Ye 
shall not round the corners of 
your heads, nor mar the corners 
of your beard, nor make any 
cutting in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any mark upon you.”’ 
Such regulations may seem to 
some beneath the dignity of Je- 
hovah; but they were founded 
ouimportant reasons. The Hea. 
then ate blood as an act of com. 
munion withdemons. At fane- 
rals they cut off the hair of their 
heads, and threw it on the face 
or breast of their dead friends, 
They cut, or painted, some mark 
on their flesh, to show to what 
idol god they belonged. These 
magical rites denoted, that they 
were familiar with invisible spir- 
its, and were inspired with the 
Knowledge of secret things. 
Vins the prophets of Baal, 2 
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Kings xviii. 28, ‘‘cut themselves 
after their manner with knives 
and lancets, crying, O Baal, hear 
us.”? Passing through the fire, 
was another of their rites, which 
requires no remarks. 

The idolaters around Canaan, 
supposed that their deities fre. 
quented groves, because they 
were cool and pleasant. Hence 
their oracles, altars, and wor- 
ship, were established in groves: 
and for the same reason it was a 
law to the Hebrews: ‘* Thou 
Shalt not plant thee a grove of 
any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord thy God.” 

The Heathen notions of gods 
and goddesses of different sexes, 
led to au interchange betwixt 
men and women of habits of 
dress, for their devotions; ac. 
cording to the supposed sex of the 
idol god they worshipped. Hence 
the prohibition to the Jews: 
‘¢ The woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth to a man; 
neither shall a map put on 
a woman’s garment.’’ For the 
Same general reasons it was made 
unlawful to wear clothing of 
mixed materials, ‘* Neither shall 
a garment mingled of linen and 
woollen come uponthee.”” The 
ancient Pagans professed to be- 
lieve, that they owed the increase 
of their wool and flax to the 
lucky conjunctions of the stars, 
In testimony of this belief, they 
mixed linen and woollen together 
in garments, and wore them in 
honor of the stars, and acknowl- 
edgwent of their fortunate as- 
pects. 

Many of the Levitical institu. 
tions appear in themselves fit 
and reasonable. The Heathen 
boasted, that their gods were 
with them, avd accessi‘le at all 
times without delay. The Jews 
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were forbidden to make any im. 
age or likeness of Grod. Yet he 
was pleased to grant them a She. 
kinah, or symbol of his presence 
amongthem. ut it is to be re- 
membered, that when he appear- 
ed in the burning bush, in the 
pillar of cloud and fire, and in 
the majesty of Sinai; there was no 
sort of likeness to any creature 
exhibited; and so no encourage. 
ment was given to images. 

As to the animals allowed to 
the Jews for fuod and sacrifice; 
no others have ever been found 
so proper, in all ages, for man 
to feed upon, as those which 
** nart the hoof, and chew the 
cud.”? ‘The birds and beasts to 
be offered on the altar, were 
those which have always been 
esteemed the most useful. ** Not 
the hawk and vulture, that feed 
on other creatures; not the owl 
and bat, that love darkness and 
desolate places; not the filthy 
swine, the devouring lion, the 
warlike horse, the subtle fox, 
the voracious dog; but those 
which best represented what 
Christ would be, and what his 
people ought to be: as the labo- 
rious, patient ox; the gentle, 
cleanly, useful sheep; the harm. 
less, loving dove.’’ 

Finally, be it remembered, 
that no institution of God is un- 
meaning or unimportant. If any 
rites of the ancient church can- 
not be understood by us; still 
Jet us believe that they were ap. 
poiuted for wise ends: and if 
they are nuf understood, merely 
because they are not studied; let 
us forbear to impeach the wis- 
dom of God, as an apology for 
our own idleness. The ceremo- 
nial law was abrogated by the 
death of Christ: but still the 
New Testament cannat be un. 


derstood, if the Old Testament js 
neglected. Christ is not only 
the author, but the subject, the 
sum, and centre of the whole Bi. 
ble. His command to us all js: 
** Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they that tes. 
tify of me.” 


QUESTION. 


Wuart is the meaning of the fol. 
lowing text? 1 Johniii 9. Who. 
soever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remain. 
eth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God. A 
judicious exposition of this verse 
would be very acceptable to 
some of the readers of the Pano. 
plist, as the subscriber is well 
assured. A. B. 


From the Christian Observer, Vol. i. p.25 
ON THE LOVE OF VIRTUE. 


Inriners talk much of the Jove 
of virtue. And why then do 
they not love the Bible? Let any 
man read the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians; the preceptive parts 
of all the apostolic Epistles; out 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
&c. Was ever so amiable ant 
perfect a scheme of virtue pre 
sented to the world? Surely 3 
virtuous man would zwish such 4 
religion to be true, though he 
could not think it so! He woul 
see it to be of so much impott- 
ance to the peace and good o!- 
der of society, and to the wel- 
fare of all mankind individually; 
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that he would rejoice if other men 
believed it, though he could not. 
He would do nothing to impede 
its reception, but rather would 
promote its influence to the ut- 
most of his power. Nay more, 
he would practise it himseif, in 
spite of his unbelief. If a good 
rule be given us, that will pro- 
mote our own happiness, and 
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that of others, we ought to em- 
brace and follow it, whoever be 
the author, and whatever its 
authority. Our own interest Is 
obligation enough. Is it not 
plain, that every man, who acts 
contrary to these maxims, de- 
ceives himself, when he supposes 
that he doves Virtue, while, in 
truth, he only talks of it. 











REVIEW. 


_---— 


Il. DR. PORTER’S CONVENTION SERMON. 


(Concluded from p 86.) 


We have thus far gone upon the 
supposition, that the preacher’s 
construction of the word sim- 
plicity, is correct. 

It will not be improper, that 
we should now state and estab- 
lish the true meaning of the pas- 
sage, Which he has chosen for 
his text; especially as we shall 
thus be assisted not a little, in 
determining what classes of wri- 
ters and preachers, are must just. 
ly chargeable with corrupting the 
simplicity of the Gospel. If 
Dr. Porter has entirely mistaken 
the meaning of his text, it will 
not be strange that he should 
have taught some most extraor- 
dinary and unscriptural doc- 
trines, in the course of his ser- 
mon. That he has thus mistaken 
it, is, we apprehend, easily prov- 
ed. His whole discourse, so far 
asit rests upon scriptural au- 
thority at all, depends upon his 
definition of the word simplicity; 
and upon that part of his defini- 
ion, which opposes this word to 
mystery, making it synonimous 
with plainness or intelligible. 


ness. Now it appears to us, 
that even acursory examination, 
certainly a thorough and diligent 
one, will convince any impartial 
man, that the sense of the word 
which is translated simplicity in 
the text, has no conceivable re. 
lation to mystery. The word 
arroTys signifies, first, single- 
ness; secondly, purity, or un. 
mixedness; thirdly, which is a 
metaphorical meaning, integri- 
ty, sincerity, or moral purity. 
If it has other senses, they have 
escaped our notice; undeniably 
these are the natural, primitive, 
and most important senses: yet 
neither of these has any opposi- 
tion to mystery. 

If we adopt the second mean. 
ing, which appears to give the 
true sense of the passage, the 
verse contains a general warning 
against all the great corruptions 
of Christianity. It guards, e- 


qually against the mingling of 
the ceremonial law and the Gos. 
pel, as Jewish converts insisted 
upon doing; the uncommanded 
observances and austerities of 
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Papists; the good works of Pa. 
pists, and looser Arminians, as 
the subsidiary means of justifica- 
tion; and especially the refine. 
ments and reasonings of modern 
Philosophy. It ought to teach 
ministers the duty of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel just as it is, un- 
alloyed with human inventions, 
unsophisticated with the boasted 
conclusions of reason, and un- 
impaired by retrenchments, made 
out of complaisance to the cor- 
rupt inclinations of men, 

The reader who is disposed to 
examine the passages of the New 
Testament, where the word 
anthotys occurs, will perceive 
that it has no opposition to 
** whatever is mysterious,’’* 

If we understand the purport 
of what is said, (pp. 15 and 16,) 
we cannot altogether accord 
with thé preacher’s sentiments. 
He thinks, that 


*° The idea, which has been often ad- 
vanced, of our Savior’s great reserve, in 
respect to the discriminating and essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, and of his 
leaving these to be taught by the Apos- 
tles, after his ascension, has been carried 
to a length, which cannot be justified, 
and that is derogatory to the character 
of the great Author and Finisher of our 
faith.” 


On subjects, which respected 
his death and sufferings, the 
preacher admits, ** that he for- 
bore, for a time, to speak plain- 
ly to his disciples; but,’’ con- 
tinues the preacher, 


** No reasons that I have ever heard 
offered, will account for his not discours- 
ing often, and at large, on many subjects, 
in respect to which he is wholly silent, 
or very sparing of his instruction, pro- 
vided they are, as is supposed, the essen- 
tial and vital parts of religion.” 


* See Rom. xii. 8. 2Cor. i. 12. Eph. 
vi. 5. Col. iii. 22. 


That persons may have exist. 
ed, or may now be found, 
who have been culpable on this 
subject, we shall not deny: 
though it has not been our lot 
to meet with them. But if the 
preacher’s object be, as we be. 
lieve it is, to hint in a manner a 
little obscure, the common doc. 
trine of modern latitudinarians, 
that the Gospels contain all the 
important truths of Christianity, 
and that the Epistles are to be 
considered rather in the light of 
a commentary upon them, ve 
cannot acquiesce in his opinion, 

We are accustomed to regard 
it as a fact, that the truths of the 
Gospel were not completely de. 
veloped, until many years after 
the ascension of Christ. Qur 
belief is founded in part, upon 
the words of Christ to his Apos. 
tles, just before his crucifixion; 
‘¢ | have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” 
(John xvi. 12, 13.) 

Let it be noted, that thes 
words are a part of that very 
discourse, in which he had plain. 
ly told the Apostles of his de. 
parture; so that the specilic 
truth, which the preacher ci- 
cepts, forms no part of what ou 
Savior now withheld. But if 
according to the preacher, they 
were already instructed in all 
the essential truths of the Gos 
pel, what was that ‘¢ truth,” 1 
to the knowledge of which they 
were to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit? 

Let it not be supposed for * 
moment, however, that we yie!l 
the point, that in the Epistle 
only, are found those doctrine 
which have been most offens'‘ 
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to human reason, and most hu- 
miliating to human pride. We 
have seen, with inex pressible as- 
toaishment, that this point is ta- 
ken for granied, by some popu- 
Jar writers, and by many valgar 
objectors, against Calvinistic 
opinions. We should have 
thought, that the most superfi- 
cial reader of the Gospels, could 
not have avoided discovering the 
most melancholy accounts of hu. 
man depravity, and the clearest 
exhibitions of the doctrines of 
grace, in the very words which 
fell from our Savior’s lips, 
through the whole course of his 
preaching. ‘The Gospel of St. 
John, which is an admirable ex- 
emplification of true stmplicity, 
both in style and doctrine, con. 
tains, in the most express terms, 
the following great truths, a- 
mong many others of a similar 
character; viz. The Divinity of 
Christ; the necessity of regene- 
ration by the sovereign power of 
the Holy Ghost; the depravity 
of man; the perseverance of 
those who believe; the sanctify- 
ing and comforting influences of 
the Spirit; the electing grace of 
God; and the impossibility of 
being saved, without a cordial 
belicf in the Savior whom God 
has provided. These doctrines 
are taught not only with clear- 
ness, but in such a manper, as 
was so offensive to the Jews, 
that they exhibited the utmost 
Jisgust and abhorrence, and even 
took up stones to put the bless. 
ed Redeemer to death. We ex- 
hort our readers to examine their 
Bibles, if they distrust our word, 
and to peruse attentively the ten 
first chapters of John’s Gospel. 
After a deliberate perusal of these 
chapters, let them say, whether 
ihey have not found the doctrines 


which have been specified; and, 
if they dislike these doctrines, 
whether many passages have not 
excited the same feelings, even 
after the whole stock of pallia- 
tives and explanations has been 
exhausted, as are excited by the 
eighth and ninth of Romans, and 
the first of Ephesians? 

As to the doctrines, which 
were not communicated to the 
disciples by our Savior while on 
earth, we shall close by citing 
the opinion of Whitby, whose 
sentiments will pot be suspected 
of being tinged by Calvinistic 
prejudice, 


“‘ Now evident it will be to every one 
who judiciously reads these Epistles, that 
they contain some things delivered and 
done, which were not clearly taught by 
Christ whilst he was on earth, nor are 
clearly delivered in the Gospels; as we 
inay learn, 

ist. From the doctrines contained in 
these Epistles: as, for example, that /y 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be jus- 
tifed; Rom. xiii. 20. That both Jew 
and Gentile, being under condemnation, 
were only to be justified freely by God's 
erace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his 
bload, 25; that if righteousness came by 
the law, then was Christ dead in vain, 
Gal. ii. 21; that as many as are of the law, 
are under the curse, ii. 16; that if we be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit us noth- 
ing; Christ is become of none effect to 
them that are under the law, they are 


fallen from grace, v.2, 5; that the law 


was to continue only iill the ttme of re- 


formation, Heb. ii. 10; and was then to 


be disannulled for the weakness and un- 
profitableness of it, vii. 18; that Christ 
is a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchisedek, v. 5, 6; that he hath an un- 
changeable priesthood; and that he in 
heaven is continually making interces- 
sion forus, and therefore is able to save 
us to the uttermost, vii, 24, 25. For all 
these doctrines clearly delivered in thes: 
Epistles, are either not to be found at all, 
or not so clearly, in the Gospels. 

2dly, dn these Epistles only have we 
instructions about many great and neces- 
sary duties, as, for example, that al/ our 
thanksgivings are to be offered up to 
God in the name of Christ, Eph. v. 8, 20. 
1 Thess. v.18. Heb. xiii. 14,15. The 
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duties whieh we owe to our civil govern- 
ors are only hinted in these words of 
Christ, ender unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, but are enlarged upon 
in the Episties to the Romans, chap. xiii. 
to Titus, ili. 1, and in the first Epistle of 
St. Peter, ii. 10,17. So also are the du- 
ties we Owe to our spiritual superiors 
taught more especially in these Epistles, 
Gal vi 6. 1 Thess v. 12,13. Heb xiii. 
17,18. In fine, all the particular duties 
belonging to the relations of husbands 
and wives, parents and ehildren, masters 
and servants, are particularly handled in 
these Epistles, Eph. v. 28—-33 vi. 1—9 
Gal iii 11—25; but are scarce ever men- 
tioned in the Gospels. But it may be 
objected, 

First, that these Epistles were written 
to those, who were in the faith already, 
and so could not be designed to teach 
them the fundamental articles, and points 
necessary to salvation, or to instruct them 
in what was necessary to make them 
Christians. 

Answer It follows not from their be- 
ing Christians alreacy, that the Apostles 
designed not to write to them in these 
Epistles of any fundamental articles, er 
points necessary to salvation, for it is 
plain they do so: St. Paul, in his Epis 
tle to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xv. 3, writes 
of the resurreciion of ‘he dead, and of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, as of 
doctrines neeessary to be believed; and 
in his #pistle to the Galatians, of seeking 
justification by the works of the law, as a 
thing opposite to, and destructive of, the 
grace of Christ. And since there were 
among them fa/se .iposties, and deceit- 
Jul workers, who corrupted the word, 
and handled the ward of God deceit fully, 
2Cor. ii. 17 iv. 2: Yea, corrupted their 
minds from the simplictty of Christ, xi 3; 
turned them from him that called them to 
another Gospel, Gal. i. 6; sought to de- 
prive them of their reward, Col. ii. 18, 
19; and separate them from their head, 
Christ Jesus; who put away a rood con- 
ecience, and so made shifrwreck of the 
faith, 1 Tim. ii. 19; whose doctrine did 
spread as a gangrene, and overthrew 
the faith of seme. 2 Tim ii. 16; many 
disputers of corrupt minds turnine from 
the truth, 1 Tim. vi. 5; many waruly and 
vain talkers and deceivers, whe subvert. 
ed whole houses, teaching thinesthat they 
oucht not, for filthy lucre’s sake, Vit. i. 
10,11 Must not these things adminis- 
ter Oceasion to these sacred penmen to 
endeavor to establish and confirm them 
in the faith, by letting them they wrote 
to, know the moment of such articles, 
the necess.ty of that faith they had been 
taught, and the pernicious consequences 
of those practices to which they were se- 
duced by these deceivers? ; 
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Again, seeing these writings were in. 
tended asarule, not to them only to 
whom they were sent, but to all future 
ages of the chureh; and the Spirit ex- 
pressly told them, that in the latter days 
some should depart from the fuith, viv. 
ing heed to seducing spirits and doc- 
trines of devils, 1 Tim ww. 1. 2; that the 
time would come when they would not 
endure sound doctrine, but would turn 
their ears from the truth, 2 Tim. iv. », 4; 
when false prophets should arise among 
them, bringin» in damnaSle doctrines, 
whose pernicious ways muny should follow, 
2 Pet ii. 1, 2; seeing they knew, that af- 
ter their departure . rievous wolves should 
enter in not sparing the fleck, Acts xx. 
29, 30- Must not all these considerations 
give just Oecasion to them to write of the 
great articles of Christian faith, and the 
necessary points of Christian conversa- 
tion, to preserve them, and those that 
come after them, from their damnable 
doetrines, and percicious ways” (Pre- 
face to vol. ii. on the N. Test.) 


The preacher’s list of doc. 
trines, which he excepts from 
the number of those that are es. 
sential to the Christian faith, 
(see p. 82. in our number for 
July,) is rather larger, than we 
have been accustomed to see thus 
excepted in print. We have been 
in the habit of believing, that 
the sentiment he has advanced 
respecting these doctrines was 
privately entertained by some, 
who did not think it prudent 
publicly toavow it. The frank- 
ness which has produced this a- 
vowal,wecommend. Ant avow- 
al of his individual belief respect- 
ing these points, he has however 
dexterously contrived to avoid, 
Ilis ** neque teneo, neque refel- 
lo,’ will not, in our apprehen- 
sion, be deemed quite so much 
in character, for an advocate of 
Gospel simplicity, as for the 
** learned judges,’’ whose exam- 
ple he would imitate. Not a 
few minds will be inevitably led 
to imagine, that if the preacher 
believes, that two innumerable 
companies ** of Christians, who 
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never heard of these articles,”’ 
will attain heaven, he also be- 
lieves the articles to be of trifling 
importance, in the system of e- 
yangelical truth. (p. 20.) 

The ‘* indisputable fact, that 
there have been in the past ages 
of the church,”’ Christians of the 
first eminence, as to talents and 
character, ‘** who have wholly 
disagreed on these points,’ (p. 
20,) is not a fact, which we have 
seen attested by history or expe- 
rience. We deny the whole as. 
sertion. Weare firmly persuad- 
ed, the history of the church in 
all past ages, and the history of 
New England, from its first set- 
tlement to the present moment, 
will contradict it. 

The reasons of this persuasion 
cannot now be given in detail. 
When the preacher produces any 
evidence, but his own assertion, 
of the fact, it will be time to 
consider it. 

We seriously believe, that no 
labor is necessary to expose the 
passage, which we are now ex. 
amining. It is so abhorrent to 
the feelings of those who love the 
doctrines of the cross; it is so 
decidedly in opposition to the 
voice of the Reformation, and 
the testimony of those who 
**have been beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus,’ that it carries 
its own sentence of condemna- 
tion stamped upon it. 

We shall dismiss it, with only 
a few inquiries respecting a part 
ef it, which appears to us some. 
what inexplicable. The preach. 
er, among other questions, asks 
the following; (p. 19.) ** What 
are we to think of the mere hu- 
manity, superangelical nature, 
or absolute deity of Christ?’ 
and then says, with reference to 
al his questions, ‘‘ I cannot 


place my finger on any one arti- 
cle, in the list of doctrines just 
mentioned, the belief or the re- 
jection of which, I consider as 
essential to the Christian faith, 
or character.’”? He then de- 
clares his belief ** that an innu. 
merablc company of Christians, 
who never heard of these arti- 
cles, or who were divided in 
their opinion respecting them, 
have fallen asieep in Jesus; and 
that innumerable of the same 
description are following af. 
ter.”” 

We must now be indulged 
with inquiring, what sort of 
Christians those are, who believe, 
neither in the ‘* mere humanity, 
the superangelical nature, nor 
the absolute deity of Christ?’ 
For our part, if Christ be nei- 
ther God, nor angel, nor man, 
we should be pleased to know 
to what class of beings in the 
Universe he does belong. And 
if those who do not believe that 
he is either of these, are Chris. 
tians, dothey believe that Christ 
has any being? or that he ranks 
any where? If saving faith is a 
belief, ** ruat Jesus or Naza- 
RETH 1s THE Crist; and yet 
this same Jesus that dwelt at 
Nazareth, is not believed to 
be either God, or angel, or 
man, we are utterly at a loss to 
conjecture where the simplicity 
of this faithis to be found. And 
it would tend to change many of 
the views we now have, should we 
see it proved, that there are, or 
ever have been any Christians, 
in any of the past ages of the 
Church, who have never heard 
of either of these articles; and 
much more, that two innumera- 
ble companies will attain heaven, 
without ever having heard of 
them. : 
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We belicve our intelligent 
readers will not be at a loss, 
how to answer the following 
questions. (p. 20.) : 


‘«‘ Were we to set aside those disputed 
doetrines, were we to subtract from 
theological systems and church rituals 
those opinions and cerémonies, which 
have divided Christians into so many 
sects and denominations, would not the 
remainder be far more valuable than all 
we should take away? Would it not be 
enough and more than enough, if truly 
believed and regarded, to make us wise 
unto salvation? 


Let the reader now take Miss 
Iiannah Adams’s View of Re- 
ligions, M’Farland’s View of 
Heresies, Buck’s Theological 
Dictionary, or any other similar 
Compend, and see, whether he 
can find a single truth in the Bi- 
ble, which has not, at some pe- 
riod since the commencement of 
the Christian era, been called in 
question, by some who have de. 
nominated themselves Christians. 

And without taking so wide a 
range, what truths do modern 
Socinians and Trinitarians hold 
in common, respecting the na- 
ture or the work of Christ? If 
it be replied, both will subscribe 
the preacher’s confession of 
faith, ** Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ,’”’ the answer is, The 
meaning of these words, in the 
view of each, is essentially and 
totally different from what it is 
in the view of the other. A com- 
mon faith, which consists in the 
use of the same words, to which 
not one idea in common is at- 
tached, is too visionary to merit 
any discussion, or regard. 

We should have been grafifi- 
ed, if the preacher had pointed 
out that ‘* remainder, which,” 
as he thinks, ‘* would be far 
more valuable than all we should 
takeaway,” by ‘* setting aside” 
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all the disputed doctrines of the 
Gospel. But we should have 
been surprised, if he had proved 
his assertion, that this remainder 
would be ‘* more than enough, 
if truly believed and regarded, 
to make us wise unto salva. 
tion??? In our opinion, this 
precious morsel that is left, 
must be like the  preacher’s 
‘* acorn, which contains the 
roots, trunk, and branches of 
the oak;’’ and must, therefore, 
himself being judge, ** partake 
too much of mystic, or cabalis. 
tical divinity.”’ 

But another consideration 
presents itself here. Hf this re. 
mainder is more than enough to 
make us wise unto. salvation; 
and if such doctrines as are 
mentioned by the preacher, and 
others which are disputed among 
Christians, may, as his argument 
implies, be generally and safely 
excluded from the instructions 
of the pulpit, and the faith of 
our churches, we shall find it 
very diflicult to acquit the sac- 
red writers from the charge of 
wanting simplicity. Why should 
they have inculcated truths more 
than enough to answer al! im- 
portant purposes? Why should 
they have introduced se fre- 
quently, and with so much so- 
lemnity, doctrines which are 
considered as difficult and mys- 
terious, which are stigmatized as 
the cause of much. dissension and 
perplexity, and which, in short, 
are not necessary to be ‘believed 
or understood, even by _ the 
teachers of religion? _ 

We had been accustomed to 
think, that ‘‘ ald Scripture is 
profitable,’ and that the body 
of it, taken as zt zs, is not more 
than is necessary for the Chris- 
tian world. But if we may 
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subtract from it, all its doc ines 
which have beendisputed, (which _ 


we venture to say are all the 
doctrines of the Bible, ) and 
then have nore than enough left 
to make us wise unto salvation, 
let us beseech the Missionary 
Societies, and the Bible Societies, 
of Europe and of our own coun. 
try, and those apostolic men, 
who have labored for years be- 
neath the fervor of an Indian 
sun to translate the whole Scrip- 
tures into the different languages 
of Hindvostan, to refrain from 
their useless expenditure and 
toil? Why spend millions of 
dollars for translations, types, 
and labor, in printing and dis. 
seminating a voluminous work, 
when more than enough to an. 
swer the purposes of the whole 
may be printed in ‘* one bright 
line???” Why perplex the simple 
heathen minds, with truths of 
unessential importance? Away 
with all. this complex, laborious, 
expensive system, and let the 
whole Christian world know, 
how much precious treasure has 
been thrown away, and toil mis- 
applicd, to accomplish what ‘* is 
more than enough to make us 
wise unto salvation.”’ 

The preacher’s effort (p. 21) 
to prove, that those who believe 
Christ was @ mere man, those 
who regard him as a superangelic 
being, and those who believe he 
is truly God, possess ‘‘ one faith 
in common,”? contains more ‘‘ca- 
balistical divinify,’’ than we are 
able to comprehend. The Ari- 
au* hypothesis, is a departure of 


ee. ee 
* We seize this opportunity of eor- 
recting an error,which strangely escaped 
deteetion in the beginning of this Réview, 
in the,last Panoplist. Instead of “Arius, 
in the fourteenth century, read “Arius, 
in the fourth ceutuiy “ 
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dox faith, that it is 
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such magnitude ‘rep S8 ontho- 
well kno 


the churches of the Reformation 
have regarded it’as a fatal here- 
sy. Still more have they re- 
garded Socinians with abhor. 
rence. Itis the common voice 
of the Reformation, that they 
rank not with Christians, but 
Infidels. ** It is certain,” says 
the illustrious H oornbek,* “‘that 
the ancient church did not think 
the Ariaus worthy of the Christian 
name. They every where place 
them in opposition to Christians, 
and rank them among Atheists,”’ 

Speaking of Socinians, he says, 
‘¢ They who impugn the satis. 
faction of Christ, the great point 
and substance of his office, and 
thus assail his nature and work, 
clearly have little of Christ re- 
maining with them. This is the 
reason, why among Christians,” 
even of different sects and senti- 
ments, Socinians are proscribed, 
and are not allowed the name of 
Christians. In this manner the 
Reformed dispute agaist them, 
as also the Lutherans, and even 
the Papists.”’ 

Grotius himself, who will not 
be suspected of any orthodox 
prejudices, or bigotry, in a 
book, written by him, and dedi- 
cated to the Orders of Holland 
and West Friesland, says, 
‘* Heresy is nothing but a pest, 
the poison of the church, and 
most effectual also; but as there 
are many degrees of heresy, 
some of which are more Hurtful 
than others, so none can be 
found worse than that of Paul 
of Samasata, and Sociuus, at 
the mention of which all pious 
persons shudder.” + 


* Socin. Confut. Prefat. 


4Bssenii Triumph. Crue. Prefat. ” 
AT 


- We are sensible, that the com. 
mon argument which sghaecsit so 


BS raph nay be urge 
against this. statement. 
are 1 t to appeal to the War k 
ages of bigotry and supersti- 
tion,’’ it will be said, ‘* for the 
establishment of truths at the 
present day. The question is 
not, whether misguided zealots 
have proscribed Unitarians as 
Tofidels, but whether there be 
any justice, or truth, in this pro- 
scription.”’ 

Beit so. Let the question be 
argued at the present hour; and 
let the appeal be made to the 
Christian world, aad the decis. 
jons of the Reformation will 
be sanctioned. But we feel no 
disposition to urge this point. 
We shall coutent ourselves with 
‘observing, that the faith of So- 
cinians, at least, is not a faith 
common with that of the ortho. 
dox. The preacher says, ‘‘All 
believe that Jesus of Nazareth, 
was ateacher from God} one di- 
vinely commissioned, author- 
ized, and every way qualified, to 
enlighten, sanctify, and save 
mankind.’’? Svucinians reject the 
atonement of Christ, the doc- 
trine of total depravity, and our 
ruia by the fall of Adam; they 
reject the doctrine of regenera. 
tion, and sanctilication, in any 
sensein which these thingsare un. 
derstood by the orthodox. The 
word save, and the word sancti. 
fy, has a totally different meaning 
in their mouths, from that, which 
ithas among the orthodox. The 
word enlighten, so far as it may 
be applied to verbal communica. 
tion of doctrines, may be view- 
ed in. a similar sense by both; 
butiapplicd i in its principal mean. 
ifig, as the orthodox use it, to 
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Spiritual, idper 


~ Aucu ST; 


rated’ and di. 


vine illumination, it is i citet Ger 
- rejected by Socinians. 


The ev. 
idences of common faith in these 


points we are not able to dis. 
cern. # 

Nor are Shethtans, even of 
the lowest Kind, agreed among 
themselves, in ‘** one common 
faith,”’ respecting Jesus of Naz. 
areth. They unite, only where 
Herod and Pentius Pilate did, 
to treat the Lord of glory with 
indignity, and put him to open 
shame. On this subject, our 
readers will indulge us witha 
quotation from Jewish Letters, 
published among Erskine’s 
** Sketches and Hints of Church 
History, and Theological Con. 
troversy;” a work which col. 
lects, and exposes, mest of the 
anti-christian tenets of German 
Socinians. See vol. i. pp. 86— 
89. 


** Denying that Jesus died as an atone- 
ment, they are marvellously perplexed, 
what was the grand end of his death. 
Steinbart thinks, it was to free men from 
all fear of wrath, and to assure then, 
that God withont satisfaction or punish- 
ment forgives the offender, who, sensible 
that sin unfits him for the Divine bene- 
fits, honestly endeavors t0 repent: Priest- 
ley, that it was to give the most perfect 
proof of a future resu » bv sub 
mitting to death oiiell e of it: others, 
that it was asa Of that entire 
obedienve and out ection the Divine 
will, which God, in life, shall 
gloriously reward Bahrdt teaches, that 
the soul’s surviving the body, i is the cap!- 
tal truth of rational compared 
with which, every other is of small in- 
portance. Priestley teaches, that the 
soul dies with the body, and lives aot @ 
gain till the resurrection. If the mod- 
ern system triumph, it must be by arms, 
—- by eet ail will try the ror 
ablen what Pebetcs to the dea 
of the Messiah. If he died not in the 
room of sinners, and as a sin-offe ing: 4 
why did adit whem all his followers re- — 

present as of spotless and exemplary” 
virtue, die a ee ae aud ace 
cursed death, as had been the 
meanest and vyilest malefactor? If it 
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said, he thus di 
might confirm 


doctrine? It ee sce ‘ae a ) sete ing 


trines of nataral gion, purified 
from all false re 
or superstition. None of his follow 
ever pretended that the Jewish a: 
condemned him to death, for preaching 
the religion of Reason. Pretend it indeed 
they could not, unless they.also pretended 
it wasan article of the religion of Reason, 
that he was the Son of God, and equal with 
God. Another teaches that he died to 
prove the resurrection of the dead. If 
this was the chief and leading article of 
his instructions, it is strange, that the 
Pharisees, who zealously méintained that 
article, were Of all the Jews his bitterest 
enemies. Further: If the end of his 
death was to confirm his doctrine, his 
dying in so very different a manner from 
that of Jewish, and even of Christian mar- 
tyrs, is somewhat unaccountable. The 
pain and shame which Jewish martyrs 
endured in the horrible persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, if they were not 
deadened, were more than compensated 
by joy in God, by the comforts of a good 
ee and ine vavistile holes of 
immortality. Not so he, whom his fol- 
lowers extol as the best of men, and the 
king of martyrs From him, the wri- 
tings of his disciples relate, God so far 
hid his face, and withdrew his consola- 
tions, that in bitter’ anguish he cried, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death: my Ged, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? Marvellous indeed! 
that the Father of mereies should give 
up an innocent person to such severe 
sufferings, for confirming truths, which, 
if his history is true, were already, by his 
miracles, more amply confirmed. A 
third has discovered, that he died to re- 
move from mankind all fear of the wrath 
of God, and of future arbitrary punish- 
ments. Ifso, hisdeath was a strange de- 
vice for that purpose. Before his death, 
was as the rewarder of 


virtue, and punisher of vice. But 
the inflicti ite pain, on one cel- 
ebrated as e most innocent and virtu- 


ous of the human race, was a method of 
freeing men from fear of arbitrary puns 
ishment, as incomprehensible as any of 
the doctrines te ted by the new re- 
formers. An instance of arbitrary pun- 
ishment, the greatest which ever the sun 
beheld; the giving up virtue a prey to 
malice and cruel ead of extinguish- 
ing dread of a punishment, and 
impressing amiable thoughts of the Dei- 
yb _ 2 pete to. —— 
at it wasa to serve. 

fourth assures us, ; thee minds of men ke 
fancied God must’ be reeonciled by sac- 
“lee, Werg set at ease by an imaginary 


sentations of cing . 
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a deceiver ay gratified by a Be 

Who freezes not, when st 
falsehood and ny are ascribed toa ho- 
ly God? If au ateOunt of the death of Je- 
sus, which so hangs together, were 
generally recei among Christians, 
Christianity would. ‘soon be despised as a 
monstrous sy stem, and bane, from the 
face of the earth.” 










“sie 

This quotation, which con- 
tains at once an exposure f the 
disagreement among Socinians, 
and of the absurdity of their 
schemes, will serye to strengthen 
our proposition, that they have 
neither a faith common with the 
orthodox, respecting salvation, 
sanctification, or illumination, 
by Christ, nor an agreement a- 
mong themsg! wae: 

What is said (p. 23) on ‘the 
degree of success which has been 
thought by some fo attend thie 
preaching of certain doctrines, 
about which Christians have 
been greatly divided,” may ‘be 
more satisfactory, and appear 
more argumentative, to the 
preacher, than to many of his 
readers. We have not time to 
discuss this point. An illustra. 
tion of it may be seen in the Re. 
view of Reviews, in the Pano- 
plist for June last. (pp. 31— 
34.) The following sentence, 
however, in this connexion, is so 
remarkable, that we are unwil. 
ling to pass over it in a | 

“ae 
‘In all the sermons we peesgiiliar 


hear, with all their defects and ! 
and these undoubtedly are not a few, 
there are many truths, truths of real and 
essential importance, and in which all 
Christians are agreed.” 
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On this passage we remark, i in 


the first place, that it appears to 


- 
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us to contradict the account 
 weare considering i 


which had 
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Thirdly, if the passage which 


is Correct, the 


~ author of this sermon ts under 


principal conclusion oh he 
labors to establish in this sermon 
is undeniably this; That a be- 
lief in one truth only, viz. that 
$¢ Jesus .of Nazareth is the 
Christ,”’ is all the faith, which 
és essential to the Christian 
character. To vindicate him- 
self, therefore, from the charge 
of contradiction, in this instance, 
he must prove the consistency of 
these two propositions: 1. A 
belief in one truth is all that is 
** required of men, in order to 
their becoming the subjects, and 
enjoying the privileges of his 
(Christ’s) spiritual kingdom; or, 
in order to their being received 
into his church, acknowledged 
as his disciples, and every way 
treated as his friends.’’ (p. 8.) 
2. **In all the sermons we 
preach, or hear, there are many 
truths, truths of real and esser- 
tial importance, and in which ail 
Christians are agreed.”? To this 
task we leave him. 

Secondly, as the preacher was 
so ready to make out a copious 
list of doctrines, ‘on any one 
article of which he could not 
place his finger,’ and say, that 
* he considered the belief, or the 
rejection of that article, as es. 
sential to the Christian faith or 
character,’ we regret exceeding. 
ly that he had not stated some, 
at least, of the ‘ many truths of 
real and essential importance, in 
which all Christians are agreed.’ 
It is rather a suspicious circum. 
stance, when aman is so active 
and expert in attempting to pull 
down, and so wonderfully back- 
ward in building up. 


peculiarly favorable circum. 
stances for compiling a creed; 
and we canseeno good reason v hy 
he should not immediately set 
about it. He doubtless consid. 
ers himself as not making asser. 
tions on slight grounds. He 
would not willingly declare, that 
‘there are many truths of real 
and essential mportance, and in 
which all Christiaas are agreed,’ 
unless he theught himself able 
to subsiantiate the deciaration. 
Let him, then, collect and em. 
body these truths. Such a col. 
lection might with . propriety be 
called a catholic creed; and could 
not be liable to the objection of 
‘dividing Christians into sects 
and denominations.’ | Especiaily 
is such a creed necessary, if the 
great body of doctrines which 
have been hitherto considered as 
fundamental, are to be declared 
unessential; and if all the dis. 
puted doctrines of the Bible are 
to be ‘‘ set aside.”’ 

After what we have already 
detailed of the preacher's senti- 
ments, our readers will not be 
surprised, that he exhorts to re- 
view the “religious creeds and 
churchcoy 
among us, and sat 
not merely, that they contain no 
articles but may be proved by 
Scripture; but that they contain 
none which are ntial, or 
else discard them as unaathor. 
ized tests of the qualifications 
necessary to Christian commun. 
ion and ‘heated. or, that he 
thinks ‘‘the memorials of 
our absent Savior, are, in maDy | 

still guarded, 
bya flaming 
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the same Jatitudin ni arian 
pursued throu 
parts; and wh 
great Head of the go stele 
check it, will eventually con- 
duct its adherents to the position 
lately held by Damm, Bahrdt, 
Steinbart, and Priestley. 

For our part, we are so far 
from thinking with the preacher, 
that we believe the want of dis. 
cipline, and strictness in the ad- 
mission of members, in our 
churches, is a crying sin of New 
England. As to creeds, it is 
possible some churches may have 
demanded a confession of faith, 
embracing circumstances which 
are minute; we by no means ad- 
vocate this: but we fear where 
one church has offended, in this 
manner, ten have been too loose 
and undistinguishing. The sen. 
timents of our New England 
Patriarchs, on this subject, are 
too well known to need any 
mention, on this occasion. 

Among the many departures 
from simplicity, of which the 
present period, in the preacher’s 
opinion, stands justly charged, 
is the ** unseasonable introduce 
tion of doubtful and intricate, 
or at least, much disputed points 
of theology” into practical dis. 
courses. ‘Ai iting, ” says he, 
** that the doctrines, to which I 
refer, are true, as viewed by 
improved and philosophical 
minds, yet as conceived of by 
hearers in general, are they not 
more likely to make injurious 
= useful impressions?” (p. 

That such nice points of dis- 
putation may be introduced into 
the pulpit, a3 shall tend on the 
whole to injure a congregation, 
by cherishing in them a subtile, 
disputatious spirit, and giving 
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y ingeuiossly to support 
favorite theory, is taking up 
himself a most awful responsi- 
bility, from which we should 
shrink, We have not one word 
more to say in favor of philo- 
sophical preaching, than the au- 
thor of the sermon before the 
Convention. We suspect’ we 
should say far less.. But if, 
‘the doctrines to which he re S52 
he means the body of those 
which rank under his ‘* neque 
teneo, neque refello,’’ woe beto 
that minister of reconciliation, 
who dares to leave them out of 
his message. Whether he mixes 
them in his practical sermons, or 
preaches them separately, is-a 
matter of discretion, and should 






be regulated by= cifeumstances, + 


That these are ** disputed 
of theology,’’ will not be ques. 
tioned. ‘That they are, theres 
fore, to be excluded from the 
pulpit, is far from being ee 
ed. 

But, ‘admitting these ade. 
trines’ to be true, théy are, in 
the preacher’s estimation, likely 
to do more harm than good. 
For this enlightened period, 
when the dark ages are held in 
such abhorrence and contempt, 
this is a very extraordinar 
proposition. 







The Cat 
could appear as the ad J 
of such sentiments, consistent- 


ly with their system of pious 
frauds. On what grounds 
Protestant can do it, and stilt 
maintain his pretensions to Prot 
estantism, we have yet to 
cover. oo eg 


If these dectrines, to aed 
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the preacher refers, and which 
‘meque tenet, neque refellit,’ 
are true; if chey are revealed in 
the Hol y Scriptures, who is to 


judge of their efficacy upon the 
souls of men? He who created 
these souls, and revealed these 
truths; or we, ** who are of yes- 
terday, and know nothing?’ 
Shall we admit that the Holy 
Ghost has revealed truths, and 
yet charge them with being use- 
less? Who is to decide? we, or 
God? 

It is a strong confirmation 
of our statement respecting the 
awful declension attending Uni- 
tarian principles, that on the ve. 
ry ground watered by the tears, 
and consecrated by the prayers, 
of our Forefathers, a minister of 
the Gospel can be found, who 
openly dares to charge the Scrip- 
tures with inculcating many 
truths of little importance, and 
maintains the right of man to re- 
ject, or admit the decisions of 
Heaven, as he shall judge expe- 
dient. View the passage on 
which we are commenting, in 
any light which it fairly pre- 
sents, and the ground of this 
charge, serious as it is, (and we 
feel that it is a serious one) is 
perfectly discernible. 

Let it be considered, that a- 
mong the doctrines which are 
deliberately proposed to be ‘‘ set 
aside,” are the principal ones, 
which relate to the natural con. 
dition of man, and to the char. 
acter of Jesus Christ. What 
sort of a scheme of salvation 
must that be, whichis to teach 
neither the character of the de- 
ings to be saved, nor that of the 
Savior, who is provided? 

' Weare shocked at the light 
familiarity, which can treat this 
solemn subject with so much 


ae 
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sang froid; still more at a state 
of mind, which inclines any man 
to admit, as proof of the cor. 
rectness of such sentiments as we 
have been reviewing, the consid. 
erations advanced in the sermon 
before us. Until better proofs 
of the contrary shall beadvanced, 
we shall continue to believe, that 
** all Scripture is given by in. 
spiration of God, and is Pror. 
ITABLE.”’ 

We pass over the effort to 
show that Christ was a mere 
moral preacher. (pp. 31, 32.) 
Let any man read the Gospels 
through, with attention and can. 
dor, and then say, whether such 
an assertion, has any thing to 
support it. Or take the very 
Sermon on the Mount, to which 
appeals are so often made. 
Nothing is more opposite to the 
spirit of modern latitudinarians, 
Such morality, as that a man 
who ‘is angry with his brother 
without a cause,’’ has broken 
the sixth commandment; (Mat. 
v. 22:) that he who ‘* looketh 
on @ woman to last after her,” 
is a transgressor of the seventh; 
(Mat. v. 28;) that ** we should 
be perfect even as our Father in 
heaven is perfect;’’ (Mat. v. 48;) 
‘*that strait is the gate, and 
NARROW the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and rew there be that 
find it;’? (Mat. vii. 14;) and 
many other things of the like 
nature in that Sermon, is, if we 
are not most egregiously delud- 
ed, altogether opposite to the 
feelings of modern dight and lib- 
erality, Indeed the whole sermon 
of the preacher, is employed to 
prove, that the gate is not strait, 
nor the way narrow. Nor have 
we any apprehension, that the | 
doctrines contained in the Ser- — 
mon on the Mount, would, whea 
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properly underst Y 


agreeable to the feelings of lati- 


tudinarians,than other doctrines, 
which are rejected, because they 
are mysterious or disputed. 

Towards the conclusion of the 
sermon, the author has given an 
exhortation to his brethren, with 
respect to those * who are dis- 
posed to cast on them the re- 
proach of heresy.” Whether we 
shall be considered a3 rankipg 
among that number, we know 
not. We aresensible, that cast- 
ing reproaches becomes neither 
our profession, nor the cause we 
defend. As on the one hand, we 
never mean to censure, when we 
can acquit ourselves to our con- 
sciences for refraining from it; 
so, on the other, if a just expo- 
sure of any plots formed to root 
out the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, of any unparalleled and 
unblushing looseness of senti- 
ment, must be called severity, 
we have pledged ourselves to the 
churches not to be deterred from 
it. 

Undoubtedly some, whose 
cousciences may suggest that 
they are liable to many, or all, 
of the charges advanced in our 
pages; if they should not be in- 
genuous enough to blush, and 
repent; may be artful enough to 
aim at avoiding the force of all 
we have said, by ageneral accu- 
sation against us, of a disposi- 
tion to slander, and of intempe- 
rate zeal. Ufis an easy way to 
get rid of difficulties. General 
affirmations cost nothing. It is 
so much easier to charge writers 
with passion, and prejudice, than 
to meet and disprove what they 
atlvance, that it is not won- 
derful, that somé should ‘seek 


this refnge, when ‘they can find 
ho better. 





We have now (Bite ed whi 
enna nt duty ' 
God and his ‘church. Et he 
been our a aim, not to do any in 
justice to the preacher’s sent 
ments. We call upon all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, “to 
consider seriously, whether all 
the loose, not to say impious, 
publications, with which New 
England has been overwhelmed 
these two years past, do not be- 
token the approach of an awful 
chastisement to the churches. 
The leaven which has been de- 
posited for sixty years, has 
been fermenting, and extending 
in secret, long enough. It fs 
time that the religious public 
should fully know of its exist. 
ence and its nature. Dissimua- 
lation we abhor. What we 
think, we are willing to speak 
openly; and before what we af- 
firm on this subjectis denied, let 
it be maturely examined. "Let 
those, who revile the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and seek to 
cover with contempt the Patri. 
archs of New England, answer 
for it, if the peace of the 
churches be disturbed. They 
are the authors of all this inno. 
vaticn, and this disturbance. 
We desire to tread in the steps of 
our fathers. It is our uniform 
aim and endeavor to doit. We 
desire to live as they lived; and 
to believe as they believed. We 
aspire to nothing more noble in 
this life, than to partake of that 
consolation, which they derived 
from the precious and peculiar 
doctrines of the cross; and we 
fervently wish our last breath 
may be employed, in committing 
our souls into the hands 6f that 
Redeemer, whom they believed, 
and we believe, to be, ** Gop 
over @ll, and blessed for ever.” 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MISSION. 


an ’ 


of ARY SOCIETY, 


Made at the annual meeting in Boston, May 29, 1810. 


In the fulfilment of the duty im- 
posed upon them by the consti- 
tution, the Board of Trustees 


now lay before their brethren of 


the Society, a report of their pro- 
ceedings during the year past. 
At the session in which they 
entered upon their service, they 
appointed the Rev. Joseph Bad- 
ger, whose zeal and faithfulness, 
as a missionary, have been fully 
proved, and extensively known, 
to labor, for the year, among 
the Indians, and white people, 
near the Government station, at 
Sandusky. In this appointment 
the Trust co-operate. (and they 
Wish it so to bedistinctly under- 
stood,) with the Western Mis- 
Sionary Society, in perpetuating 
an establishment, which, by a 
Systematic course of school edu- 
cation, and religivus instruction, 
while it regards the present com- 
fort of the Indians, has their e- 
ternal salvation for its more 
specia! object. Mr, Badger had 
the previous charge of this mis- 
sion, and, in compliance with 
the request of the two Societies, 
he continues in it to this time. 
From several letters received 
from him it appears, that for 
the year past, though he has 
been called to meet uncommon 
adversity in the death of a daugh- 
ter, sickness in his family, and 
the loss of his house by fire; and 


» though the usual prejudices of 
ee Savage state, and jealousies 


cited by mercenary individu- 
als, have opposed impediments 
to his endeavors, he has gone 


% 


forward, with his wonted zeal 
and perseverance, to cherish and 
extend the important interests of 
the mission. Some success has 
apparently attended his religions 
instruction. An Indian man, 
aud an Indian woman, hate 
hopefully received the Gospel 
with the obedience of faith, 
And Mr. Badger has been in. 
strumental in producing a very 
remarkable and exteusive refor. 
mation, with respect to the vice 
to which these miserable people 
are most addicted. The School! 
consists of seventeen children, 
mostly Indians, who — behave 
with decorum, and make as 
rapid proficiency in learning, as 
white children generally do. 
Two hundred dollars were ap- 
propriated to this mission. 

The Rev. John Sawyer was 
also appointed for the year, to 
labor as a missionary upon the 
Kennebeck and Penobscot rivers. 
Mr. Sawyer accepted his ap- 
pointment. His journal states, 
that he cunieallalal his labors, 
June 15th, and has been in the 


service of the Society thirty one | 


weeks, and four days. During 
this time, he appears to have 
been diligently engaged, in pros- 
ecuting the object of his mission. 
The following extract from his 
journal, it is thought not im- 
proper to insert, in this report. 
**T have had, since last fall, op- 
portunity to witness the amazing 
condescension, and boundless, 
sovereign grace, of God, who 
hath Been pleased to visit, with 
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his special and saving mercy, 
some poor souls in the wilder. 
ness. My labors were greatly 
lightened, and made pleasant, by 
the evident displays of distin- 
guishing grace upon the people 
in townships No. 3, and No. 4. 
I' pleased God to awaken, and 
hopefully convert, some open 
despisers of his name; despisers 
of the word, people, aod sab- 
baths of God. There was the 
greatest solemnity I ever wit. 
nessedin any assemblies. There 
appeared a general conviction, 
that God was present. Univer- 
salists were confounded; oppo- 
sition was silenced; and a most 
pleasing stillness and solemn at- 
tention were conspicuous. It 
was thought expedient to form a 
Congregationa! church. I wrote 
to a number of ministers, re. 
questing their assistance for that 
purgose, on the igth of March, 
None attended excepting the 
Rev. Mr. Blood. A Church 
was formed, consisting of seven 
persons. About twelve now 
stand candidates for admission, 
and some others it is expected 
will oifer themselves. They 
mostly give very satisfactory 
evidence of a work of saving 
grace. The number is compar. 
atively small: yet it is a precious 
harvest inthe wilderness.” 

The Rev. Jotham Sezwall was 
appointed. at the same time, toa 
mission of six months in Rhode 
Island. From the great need, (as 
he conceived there was,) of his 
labors in two or three towns, on 
the Kennebeck river, where there 
Was an uncommon attention to 
religion, Mr. Sewall thought 
himself bound in daty to decline 
going to Rhode Island. This ap- 
pointment was revived, at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Board 
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last autumn, leaving it with Mr. 
Sewall to devote some of his 
time, at his discretion, to the 
destitute people on the Kenne- 
beck The abstract of his jour- 
nal gives the following state. 
ment. ‘*IT have spent twenty 
nine weeks, in the service of the 
Society. In this time I have 
travelled 1930 miles, preached 
249 times, attended two ordina. 
tions, and visited 102 families 
and 8schools. I have attend- 
ed 3 funerals, 1 wedding, 6 
prayer meetings, 2 church fasts, 
one family fast, and 18 confer. 
ences; opened one town meeting 
with prayer; assisted in collecting 
one church of 12 persons; ad- 
mitted 39 to church fellowship; 
administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper 12 times; and 
baptized 14 adults and 73 chil. 
dren.”’ He observes, ** There 
have been revivals of religion in 
several places, in the District of 
Maine. The most signal has 
been in a place, called Webb’s 
pond. Out of 50 families, a- 
bout 100 persons have made an 
open profession of religion. 
O'her places visited in this man- 
ner, are Temple, Strong, New 
Vineyard, Industry, Farming- 
ton and New Salem.” Of a 
peighborhood, belonging part. 
ly to Strong, and partly to Free. 
man, he says in his journal, 
‘* There has been a shower of 
divine grace in this little neigh- 
borhood of late, that seems to 
have blessed the greater part of 
the adult inhabitants.” Mr. 
Sewall’s communications lead to 
the genera! conclusion, that re. 
ligion in the power and purity 
of it, is rising with very desira.” 
ble effects, in that part of the 
District of Maine, on which his 
Jabors were principally bestowed. 
. 18 
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They carry clear evidence of his 
fidelity, and present very pow- 
erfel inducements to this Socie- 
ty, to pursue, with unabating 
zeal, the gréat object for which 
it was instituted. Mr. Sewall 
passed round by the Cape, and 
Martha’s Vineyard, into Rhode. 
Island. Here his labors, though 
less successful, have been im- 
portant and useful. 

The Rev. Mr. Lazwton was 
appointed to a mission of two 
months in the state of Vermont, 
where he is a settled minister. 
This mission he accepted, and 
fulfilled. But the particulars of 
it, the Board do not possess. 

The Rev. Thaddeus Osgood 
was appointed a missionary to 
the new settlements, in the 
northern parts of the state of 
New York, and to go over into 
Canada, if he should find it ex. 
pedient. He began his mission- 
ary labors, July 9th, in the 
northwestern parts of Vermont. 
Here hefound the necessities of the 
people so urgent, that he thought 
it proper to tarry more than 
eight weeks. During this time 
he preached, as his journal states, 
64 times, visited 14 schools, and 
attended 3 conferences, and 6 
funerals. Headmitted to church 
fellowship 26 persons, adminis- 
tered baptism to 25 subjects, 10 
of whom were adults, and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s supper 3 
times. From the 7th of Sept. to 
the 10th of February, he was in 
Canada, up the Grand River, 
and from Quebec to Montreal, 
preaching, as he had opportani- 
ty, and printing and distributing 
religious tracts. He preached 
40 times and visited 4 schools. 
Ile spent five weeks in passing 
from Montreal through a part of 
Upper Canada, and the Niagara 
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Country, to Buffaloe in the state 
of New York. In this circuit 
he preached 30 times, visited 6 
schools, attended 2 conferences, 
and baptized 3 children. On 
his return from Buffaloe to Bos. 
ton, he preached 16 times in des. 
titate socicties, visited 4 schools, 
administered the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper once, and bap. 
tized 2 children. 

Messrs. Bela Kellogg and E. 
liph. B. Coleman were appointed 
tu a mission of six months among 
the new settlements, in the west. 
ern and northwestern parts of the 
stateof New York. Mr. Kellogg 
went upon the missionary ground 
and began his labors; but in a 
short time, through ill health, 
was obliged to desist from them, 
Mr. Coleman his companion in 
missionary duty, continued a 
little longer in service; but for 
the same reason was obliged to 
relinquish the scene of labor, and 
return home. The latter gen. 
tleman was in service 44 days; 
in which time he rode 448 miles, 
preached 36 sermons, made 64 
family visits, and attended one 
funeral. The rest of his time he 
spent, with a meritorious dili- 
gence, in visiting schools, and 
sick persons; in attending con. 
ferences; in conversing with in- 
dividuals, especially with youth 
and children, upon the concerns 
of their souls; and in distributing 
tracts. He remarks, ** The por- 
tion of -country west of the 
Genessee river in the state of 
New York, is in a deplorable 
situation, in respect to morals, 
and greatly needs the labors of 
missionaries; which made me 
more deeply lament that I should 
be unable to spend the winter in 
that quarter.”’ 

Mr. Greely was appointed t° 
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a mission in the District of 
Maine. This appointment en- 
tirely failed. 

Mr. Samuel Parker was ap- 
pointed a missionary in the west- 
ern parts of the state of New 
York. He has spent 32 weeks 
of diligent labor, in the service 
of the Society. In this time he 
rode 2674 miles, preached 148 
times, attended 21 conferences, 
made about 230 family visits, 
and visited some schools. ‘The 
labors of Mr. Parker have been 
attended with considerable suc. 
cess, particularly at Campbell’s 
town. Of this place he thus 
observes, ** According to the 
number of people, the work of 
grace has been as great and glo- 
rious here, as in most places of 
which we have accounts, from 
time to time, in our Magazines. 
I visited the place on Thursday 
the 12th of October. Before 
this the people were remarkably 
stupid. There was not so much 
as the form of godliness among 
them. The Sabbath they spent 
in visiting, hunting, fishing, and 
about their common business. 
None appeared to care any thing 
about religion; except two wo. 
men, who had hung their harps 
upon the willows. The first 
hopeful appearances were on the 
first Sabbath which I spent a. 
mong them. The impression at 
this time was deep. There are 
now five families who attend to 
family worship. Fifteen persons 
entertain a hope in Christ. 
Some are anxiously inquiring 
What they shall do to be saved. 
he place is very much altered. 
Rev. Mr. Niles, a pious and ju- 
dicious minister of Bath, having 
visited the place, in a letter to 
me writes, There is an atten- 
‘ten and selemnity in this place, 
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beyond any thing I have seen in 
this part of the country. 

The Board agreed to take 
1000 copies of the Panoplist 
and Missionary Magazine Unit- 
ed, upon a contract with the 
original proprietors of the Pan- 
oplist, the terms of which were, 
that the Society should have 
what number they pleased, at 
prime cost. ‘These have been so 
distributed, that it is expected 
there will result a small nett 
profit to the Society. 

The amount of receipts and 
expenditures forthe year, and of 
the money now in the hands of 
the Society, will appear in the 
report of the Treasurer. 

Upon the whole, the Society, 
under the blessing of God, does 
prosper. The good effects of its 
exertions are evident. They 
are important abroad, and, it is 
probable, equally so at home. 
It is conceived, that at no pre- 
ceding period, have the energies 
of the Society been better direct. 
ed,or crowned with such glorious 
success. Our missionaries have not 
labored in vain. The seed which 
they have cast abroad has been 
made to yield a precious increase. 
Let us remember, that the gra- 
cious Keeper of Israel, who has 
heard our prayers, and kindly 
given the refreshing shower, can, 
from the exhaustless riches of 
his grace, cause the plentiful 
rain to descend. The Board can. 
not but express their confidence, 
that the zeal of the Society will 
not languish; that its efforts, so 
loudly demanded by the destitute 
and perishing condition of thou. 
sands of our fellow creatures, 
who sit in the region and the 
shadow of death, will not be 
relaxed; that a liberality, taught 
in every precept, and by the 
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great Example, of the Gospel, 
will be more diffused and more 
bountiful; that a spirit of grace 
and of supplication, will be 
more copiously poured down 
upon us; and that God will, in 
his own time, vouchsafe that 


Treasurer’s Statement. Avaust, 
success, to the great missionary 
enterprizes now uniting the 
Christian Church beyond any 
thing heretofore known, which 
has been so ardently desired, and 
so importunately sought, at the 
throne of grace. 





The Massachusetts Missionary Society, in account current with 
Dea. John Simpkins, Treasurer, (from June 16, 1809, when 
the former account was stated, tv May 30, 1810, at the annual 
meeting. ) 


1809. 
July 26. 


29. 


Dec. 2. 


1810. 


Jan. 9, 


10. 


May 29. 


Dr. 


To cash paid on Dea. Isaac Warren’s or- 


To 


To 


T oO 


To 


To 


To 


der in favor of Rev. David Smith, 
for Missionary services - - - 
ditto ditto in favor of Josh. 
ua Cushing, for printing the Mis- 
sionary sermon - - = = = =» 
ditto ditto in favor of Rev. 
Samuel Austin, to be remitted for 
Missionary services among the In- 
dians -« «© © © © «= « « « 
ditto ditto in favor of Far- 
rand, Mallory, & Co. for the Pan- 
oplist 
ditto on John Pearson’s order in 

favor of Ebenezer Rollin, for Bank 

Stock - - - - = = «© © «© 11700 
ditto on Dea. Warren’s orders in 

favor of James Vila for expenses of 

Trustees meeting 514 and $3375 - 47 735 
ditto ditto in favor of Far. 
rand, Mallory, & Co. for the Pan. 
CRN 6 le eh tS we tees) 


- $108 00 


96 00 


200 00 


247 50 


247 0 


To cash paid Rev. Nathaniel H. Hardy for 


Missionary services, as by Rev. 


Dr. Spring’s receipt - - - - - 17400 


To — ditto on Dea. Warren’s order in 


To — ditto 
Sel: <' « & wiitiiw ce cc 6'OG 


favor of Farrand, Mallory, & Co. 
for the Panoplist - + - - - - 
ditto in favor of John 


247 50 


—— 


Carried forward, $2542 90 
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1816. 


30. 


1809. 
June 17. 


July 26. 
Sept. 1. 
Noy. 1. 

7. 


Dec. 23. 
1810. 


March 2. 


April 17. 


May 28. 
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Brought forward, 92542 90 

To loss on Vermont Bills, g3 75 counterfeit, 
and $7 36 discoumt «© -« % s&s ee MM 

To cash for notes of hand, which are now in 
thetreasury - = = = = = = = = 200 00 
To Berkshire billson hand - - - - = 45 00 

To my services as Treasurer, as by vote of 
the Society oe“ se « ee EG 
To balance in the hands of the Treasurer ~- 1749 54 





$1598 55 
Contra. Cr. 


By balance of old account, deposited in Mas. 
‘aioe Bank =. «= « - = - $2430 48 

By bills of Essex Bank, on hand - $11 37 

By ditto Vermont - - - - «+= 6800 

By ditto Berkshire - - - + - 4500 





124 37 
By Rev. Jacob Norton’s two notes, amount- 


ing to - - ~ = = = = = «= = 100 00 
By Rev. Samuel Nites’ snote - - - - = 100 00 
By cash received of Rev. Samuel Worcester, 

for Panoplists sold - = + = « = = 108 00 
By premium on Boston money, on making a 

remittance to Mr. Badger, &c. - -~ - - 6 OO 
By cash received as interest of Rev. Samuel 

Austin - - -« -« «+ «= «= © = « -« 4 50 
By a donation from a friend to Missions . - 1 00 
By a donation from Rev. Otis Thompson -~ 17 00 


By cash received of Rev. Samuel Austin, for 
his note se wis ei tiie se tt « Ig 
By ditto of ditto for Panoplistssold 237 55 
By ditto of ditto by the hands of 
Dr. G. C. Shattuck, for Panoplists sold - 85 83 
By a donation from John Foster, of Ando- 
Vep = = = © = © es © a et © © . RG 
By cash received of Rev. Samuel Austin, 
for Panoplists sold, - - =< - = = «= 132 00 
By a dividend on Mr. Devens’s Legacy, re- 
ceived of Dea. Isaac Warren as agent $50 
By ditto on ditto = = = = 40 
— 90 00 
By cash received of John Punchard, Esq. 
collected by him, as a receiver of the So- 
ciety, in annual and other donations - - 683 58 





Carried forward, g4228 31 
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Brought forward, $4228 3) 

30. By cash received of Thomas M. Clark, a re- 
ceiver, &c. oc ee ew eo & © oe © 218 8% 

By cash contributed, after the Missionary 
Sermon, in the Old South Meeting House 151 40 





$4598 55 


Particulars included in the monies received by Thomas M. 
Clark; viz. 


From the Cent Society, by the hands of Mrs. Thompson $15 52 
ditto by the hands of Miss Emerson - 26 87 
A contribution from Dr. Spring’s Society - - - = + 62 43 


 —— 


$104 84 


The following is a continuation of the Treasurer’s account, since 
the annual meeting. 


The Massachusetts Missionary Society, &c. Dr. 
1810. 
May 30. To cash paid on Dea. Warren’s order in fa- 
vor of Rev. Jotham Sewall, for Mis- 
sionary services - - = = = = 260 99 
31. To — ditto ditto in favor of Rev. 
J. Sawyer, for Missionary services, 
(100 dols. having been paid before) 168 34 
To — ditto ditto in favor of Mr. 
Samuel Parker, for Missionary ser- 
vices ees © «© © «© « c BBA 
To — ditto ditto in favor of Rev. 
John Lawton, for Missionary ser- 
viets « « « «© «°° Site te +e GO 
To — ditto ditto in favor of Mr. 
Kellogg, for Missionary services - 57 50 
June 2. To — ditto ditto in favor of Far. 
rand, Mallory, & Co. for Panoplist 247 50 
To — paid James Clapp’s bill for the ex- 
penses of the Lecture - - - - 5 52 
July 20. To — paid on Rev. Dr. Austin’s order, it 
it being a remittance to Rev. Joseph 
Badge «iit Bis ew cic 2 COG 


a 


$1279 89 


Aveusz, 








J 
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Contra. Cr. 
1810. 
May, 31. By balance, as appears by the old account 1749 54 
By a donation from a lady in Medfield, by 
the hands of Rev. Dr. Prentiss - - .~ 3 00 
By a donation from a lady, by the hands of 
Rev. Joseph Goffe .-« . «= - - « 5 00 
By ditto from the second parish in Row. 
ley, by Rev. Isaac Braman - - $9 26 
Deduct a half dollar bill - - - 50 
8 76 
By cash received of Rev. Jacob Norton, it 
being due to the Society - - - - = - 18 06 
By a donation from a member of this Socie- 
ty, by the hands of Rev. Samuel Worces- 
ter, to be applied particularly to the prop- 
agation of the Gospel among the Indians, 
or Aborigines, of this country - - - - 500 00 
By cash for Panoplists sold ote ee, £69 
™ a donation from the Society in Uxbridge, 
by Rev. Samuel Judson - - - - = 14 80. 
By a donation by Rev. Paul Litchfield - = 1 00 
By ditto by Thomas Waits and Mary 
Waits, adollareach - - - 2 00 
June 1. By ditto by post, from an Unknown 
Friend .-. = « © « «© «= 1500 
By taxes and donations, collected by Dea. 
Warren, one of the Society’s receivers - - 280 38 
3. By adonation by the hands of Rev. John 
Codman, contributed by his Society in 
Dorchester - - = = = = = = = = 7300 
$2720 48 











Particulars included in the sum collected, and paid over, by Dea. 


Warren. 


From Rev. Dr. Spring, Newburyport 


- + the north parish in Weymouth - 


- = alady 


in Hingham 
» « David Pratt, Reading 


- «- the Society in enenenaye ° 


- «= afriend - 


- - Samuel Evans, by Rev. Mr, Emerson 


- e« KE, Deman 


Carried forward, | 


- - Rev. Paul Litchfield, from his Society 
- - the estate of Jacob Blodget, deceased 





- = $39 16 
oi ae 
- - 5000 
- - 970 
fe) 
- = 500 
- = 975 
cn 3 
- - 200 
- = 200 

S125 79 








1810 
May, 2 a0. 
30. By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 
June 1. By ditto 
By ditto 
2. By — ditto 
June 22. By ditto 
By ditto 
By ditto 


From a friend l 
Rev. Dr. Emmons, from his Society - - 50 


Cent Donations. 
Br 


cucht forward, 


CENT DONATIONS. 


Account of Cash received by the Treasurer of the Institution called the Ceni 


Society. 


By a Donation by Rev. Jacob Norton from a female 


Religious Society in Weymouth - - 5 50 
by Rev. P, Sanborn trom Elizabeth 

Eaton, Treasurer of the Cent Society 

in Framingham ‘2 +. 4 e % « 12 84 
by Rev. Peter Sanborn from Mary 

Chute, Treasurer, of Reading . « #78 
by Rev. Dr. Prentiss, Medfield - - 8 U0 
by Rev. Dr. Emmons, from ladies in his 
Society, Franklin - - - - - = 16 62 
by Rev. Mr. Lowe, from hie: Fitch- 

burg - - +--+. 7 33 
by Rev. Mr. ewe, from ladies, Hop- 

kinton - - - - - 3 12 
of Eunice Kingabury, w alpole - © « SW 
ot James Jenkins from ladies in Scituate - 5 76 
from a lady in Milford ‘- & <« * es wae 
from Dea. Thayer of Braintree - - + 32% 
from Kev. Mr. Tompkins, Haverhill - - 227 
fr m the Rev, Mr. Fisk of Wrentham - 15 W 
by Rev Asahcl Runeinghens from ladies 

in Topsfield - - - ~ - 350 0 
from Rev, Luther Wright, Ist Parish 

in Medway - - $3 
from the Rey. Mr. Peake. “Middlebo- 

reugh - - - - - - 3B 
by Rev Isaac Braman, from ladies in 

2nd Parish in Rowley, - - - 850 
also Haweis’ Sermons - 2+ - = & 

by I. Baker, from ladies in Dorchester - 10 % 
from Rev Dr Parish from a Religious 
Society of ladies, in Byfield ee e © ll 04 
from ladies in Little Compton - - + 61i 
by Rev. Paul Litehfield, from ladies in 
Carlisle . . «+ « «ee 00 
by John Green - - - © 2 - OSI 
by Rev Mr. Goffe from bodies 1 in Sutton, 4 4 


and 3 Watt’s Psalms and Hymns - - 
by Rev. Samuel Niles in Cent 


money from Pembroke « 18 3S 

from Hanover - © -¢e 5 77 

Scituate - . - 11 50 
Bridgewater - - 1 04 : 
Abington : ek pee - gee 
an 


. . as 
Carried forward, $210 « 
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Brought forward $210 25 


By a Donation by Mr. Josiah Bartlett from Newbury 


New Town 


24 00 





By ditto by Mrs, Cleveland, from ladies in Wal- 
pole - - - ° . - 3 81 
By ditto by Mr, John Dike, from ladies in Beverly + 44 00 
By ditto from ten ladies in Boston, be laid out in 
Bibies - - . - - - 20 00 
By ditto from anumber of ladies in Boston : 106 14 
$408 20 


N.B. An account will be given, in our subsequent numbers, of the pur- 
chases of bo: ks and tracts, which have been made with the monies collect- 


edin Cent Donations. 





A NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION, 


Within the bounds of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
the Uniied states of America; during the period of time intervening be- 


tween May 1809, and May 1810. 


”~ 


Tue Committee appointed to collect and digest into a connected narrative, 
the information received in the free conversation concerning the state of 
Religion, submit the following report: 


Tue General Assembly having heard 
a narrative of the state of religion 
wihin their bounds, are happy in 
having the opportunity of publishing 
an abstract of it, for the information 
of the churches under their care. 
And we begin with thanksgiving to 
the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, for that grace with which 
it has pleased him to visit a goodly 
number of our churches. In many 
instances the arm of the Lord has 
been made bare; the Prince of peace 
has displayed the power and glory of 
his grace, in the edification of his 
people, and the conversion of sin- 
ners. ‘* Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name be the 
glory.” 

The state of the church, upon the 
Whole, is favorable; and im particu- 
lar parts, the Spirit of God has been 
poured out in copious effusions. In 
Many towns within the bounds of our 
sister churches in Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, the Gospel of Christ is 
seen to be the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God to salvation. Zion is 
there putting on her beautiful gar 
Ments; there is flowing. with a full 
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stream, that river which makes glad 
the city of our God; and the great 
Shepherd is leading his flock to the 
green pastures, by the living waters. 

Advancing towards the south, we 
see the foot-steps of our glorious Re- 
deemer, within the bounds of the 
Presbytemes of Long-Island, Hud- 
son, and New York. Jesus shows 
that he is able to save, even to the 
uttermost, by the conversion of old 
and hardened sinners, of open, avow- 
ed unbelievers, and of abandoned 
profligates. The slaves of Satan are 
delivered from their bondage, and 
admitted into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. In the western 
parts of the state of New York, par- 
ticularly in the newly settled re- 
gions, the progress of religion has 
been great; that desert buds and 
blossoms as the rose, and promises 
under the auspices of grace to be- 
come as the garden of the Lord. 
It is mentioned as a proof of this, 
that in the space of eleven years, the 
number of ministers of Jesus, in that 
country, has increased from two to 
nearly fifty. 

Although the revival in New Jer- 
sey, of which the Assembly mace, 

19 
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report to the churches last year, has, 
in some degree, declined, yet we are 
delighted to hear that the precious 
fruits of it remain; that apostasies 
are very rare; that they who name the 
name of Christ, appear generally to 
walk worthy of their vocation; and 
that, although the harvest seems for 
the present to be past, yet still, in 
muny places, the gleanings are con- 
siderable. 

In the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the work of the Lord goes on, in the 
congregations of Cape May and Fair- 
field. Many souls are there brought 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 

There are tidings also from some 
parts of the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
which make glad the hearts of the 
friends of Zion. , 

The Assembly are happy to learn 
that the fruits of the great revival in 
some of the southern states, which 
took place several years ago, still re- 
main; thatthere, also, apostasies are 
very rare, and professors of religion 
appear to have their conversation in 
heaven. In some instances, profes- 
sional characters formerly notorious 
for their adherence to the princi- 
ples of Infidelity, and for tnatten-ion 
to the duties of religion and morali- 
ty, are now found publicly manifest- 
ing their attachment to the friends 
and the doctrines of Christianity. 

With pleasure we have received 
the information, that several Semi- 
naries of learning have been favored 
with the special grace of God; and 
some of those youth who are expect- 
ed hereafter to influence public opin- 
ion and sentiment, have become dis- 
ciples of a crucified Redeemer. 

In addition to this general view of 
the good things which God has done 
for us, it is remarkable, that the Mis- 
sionaries employed by the General 
Assembly, and by other Missionary 
bodies within their bounds, have 
performed their services with fideli- 
ty, and, in several instances, with 
considerable success. The Gospel 
has been carried to destitute places, 
and the Sun of righteousness has 
risen, with healing under his wings, 
upon some of the dark and benighted 
regions of our wilderness. A good- 
ly number of churches have been or- 
wanized during the year past, and 
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now, in several places, there is ap 
earnest cry for the stated preaching 
of the gospel, where ten years ago 
there were none who cared for these 
things. The Missions to the poor 
blacks in our country, have also been, 
in some degree, blest by the Head of 
the church, and even the heart of the 
savage has been melted by the all. 
subduing grace of God. 

It is pleasing also to remark, that in 
some places where Infidelity appear. 
ed to have built her strong holds, the 
doctrine of Christ crucified has tri. 
umphed. The impious heresy of So. 
cinianism which reduces to the level 
of a mere man, our blessed Lord and 
Savior, has been also, in some in. 
stances, considerably diminished. 

The Assembly cannot forbear men. 
tioning here, with great satisfaction, 
the institution of several Bible Socie. 
ties, in addition to the one establish. 
ed nearly two years ago, in Philadel. 
phia. Wethank God that he has 
put it into the hearts of the pious and 
benevolent of various denominations, 
to devise and furnish the means of 
sending the Scriptures, which alone 
are able to make men wise unto sal- 
vation, to the poor and needy. And 
we anticipate with joy, the happy 
etfects, which, it is hoped, will re- 
sult from these institutions. It is 
our most ardent prayer that they 
may be increased, until all who dwell 
upon the earth, shall be favored with 
the word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. 

The Assembly also acknowledge, 
with joy, the goodness of God it 
checking the progress of the errors, 
and healing the divisions which have 
prevailed for some years, in a few ol 
the western churches. 

In producing the happy effects 
which have been just detailed, God 
has done honor to his word and ot 
dinances. As the Assembly cannot 
recognize as genuine any work in the 
hearts of men bearing the name 0 
religion, but that which, produced 
by the instrumentality of truth, & 
knowledges and honors that truth 
so they observe as usual, a confirm 
tion of this great principle in the! 
ports concerning the state of religio™ 
at the present sessions. In those p@"® 
of the church, without exception,” 
which vital religion has flourish” 
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in the course of the last year, the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel; 
viz. the total depravity of human na- 
ture, the Divinity and atonement of Fe- 
sus Christ, justification by his imputed 
righteousness, the sovereignty and free- 
ness of Divine grace, and the special 
influences'of the Holy Spirit in the regen- 
eration and sanctification of sinners, 
have been decidedly received and 
honored, 

The means, in addition to the 
preaching of the word, which God 
has owned and blessed, are catechis- 
ing and prayer mectings. And the 
Assembly hail it as an auspicious 
omen, that upon many of his people 
and churches, God has poured out a 
spirit of grace and supplication. We 
rejoice in being able to say that pray- 
ing sucieties have considerably in- 
creased in the last twelve months. 
Let those who have been favored 
with the effusions of the Holy Spirit, 
persevere, with increasing diligence, 
in the use of those means which it 
has pleased God to bless: and let 
those who are still in a state of lan- 
guor and coldness, remember that it 
is only in the diligent use of the 
means appointed by God, that they 
can expect to obtain his blessing. 
We recommend this the more earn- 
estly, dear brethren, because, al- 
though the state of the church, on 
the whole, is prospering, yet in some 
very extensive and populous regions 
of our country, religion declines, er- 
rors prevail, vice abounds, and souls 
are perishing. Let the friends of 
Jesus, throughout our land, united in 
one purpose, and, animated by one 
spirit, rise to more vigorous exer- 
tions ‘for the promotion of vital piety. 
Let their time, and their talents, and 
their all, be devoted to the cause of 
God and of Christ. God has done 
and promised enough to encourage 
our hopes, and animate our labors. 
The time is approaching, when Je- 
sus will come in the glory and ma- 
jesty of his grace; proceed from con- 
quest to conquest, and fill the whole 


earth with his salvation. Try then, 
brethren, the utmost efficacy of 


prayer; and let every soul, with fer- 
vor cry, even so, come quickly, Lord 
Jesus! Amen. 
Attest, 
Jacoz J. Janeway, Stated Clerh, 


Bible Society. 
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THE following account of the Bible ‘nad 
ciety of Charleston, (S.C.) has been 
received ina letter from a correspon- 
dent in that city, dated July 23d, 1810. 
It is principally extracted from the 
records of the Society. 


IMPRESSED with the consideration of 
the unspeakable importance of the Holy 
Scriptures to the present and everlasting 
happiness of mankind, as they were given 
by inspiration of God, and are profitable 
for making men wise unto salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and for 
thoroughly furnishing them unto all gee 
works;—and persuaded, that one of the 
most valuable and desirable objects to 
which the charity of Christians can be 
directed, is the gratuitous distribution of 
Bibles among those, who may need 
them—The subscribers have agreed to 
form themselves into a Society, for this 
special purpose-—to be called— 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
OF 
CHARLESTON, (S. C_) 


The Constitution of which shall be as 
follows— 

| —-As it is the great and single object 
of the Society to present the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to the 
poor and destitute, and to others to 
whom the precious gift may be accepta- 
ble and useful,—- the funds anii operations 
of the Society shall be applied cxclusive- 
ly to the accomplishment of this design; 
and the version of the Bible, in general 
use, without note or comment, shall be 
the only version, to be distributed in the 
English language 

'f -- Persons desirous of being mem- 
bers of this Society, shall be considered 
as such, when they have paid, to its 
funds, the sum of Five Dollars; aud they 
shall continue to be considered mem- 
bers of it, as long as they continue to pay 
the sum of T'wo Dollars every year af- 
terwards; and persons paying Fifty Dol- 
lars, or more, shall be members during 
life, without any further contribution. 
Donations to any amount made by mem- 
bers and others, will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Society, and honorably no- 
ticed on its records. 

Ill The business of the Society shall 
be conducted by a Board of Managers, 
which shall consist of one President, foun 
Vice-Presidents, two Corresponding Sec- 
retaries, one Recording Secretary, and 
one Treasurer, and fifteen other Mem- 
bers—making in all, the number of 
twenty-four. : 
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Ashe President, Vice-President, Secreta- 
ries, and Treasurer, shail be the officers, 
equally of the Society and of the Board; 
and these officers, with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, shall be chosen by bal- 
lot, as soon, as may be after the adoption 
of this Constitution; and they shall ever 
afterwards be chosen annually by bailot, 
by the members present at the appointed 
place of meeting, on the third Monday 
zn June; which shail be the day of the 
annual meeting of the Society 

Vacancies occurring in any office, may 
be filled by the Board of Managers, un- 
til the next annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty: and if an election shall not take place 
at any annual meeting of the Society, the 
members of the Board shall continue to 
hold their respective appointments, until 
another election shall be constitutionally 
made. 

Any seven members of the Board, duly 
convened, shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business,--except in the 
case of appropriating money above the 
sum of Three Hundred Dollars, when 
nine members shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a Board. 

I'V.—The Managers shall be author- 
ized to adopt any regulations, conforma- 
bly to the spirit of this Constitution, 
which they may judge necessary or ex- 
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pedient, for carrying into effect the be. 
nevolent design of the Society. The 
shail, at their diserction, correspond be | 
other Bible Societies, and with individy, 
als They shall keep a correct account 
of the receipts and disbursements of 
money;——and they shail lay a written 
Report of their proceedings, during the 
preceeding year, together with an exhibj. 
tion of the state of the funds, before every 
annual meeting of the Society 

V -—-A special mecting of the Societ 
may be called at any time by the Preg. 
dent; or by any three Managers, with 
the concurrence of the President, or of 
one of the Viee-Presidents. 

VI--This Constitution shall not be 
altered, except at an annual meeting; nor 
then, without the consent of two-thirds 
of the members present. but the frvt 
article shall not be subject to any alters. 
tion. 


The foregoing Constitution was adopt. 
ed the 18th of June last. 

Ata numerous meeting of the Sub. 
seribers to this Constitution, held at the 
hall of the South Carolina Society, on 
Tuesday, July 10th, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected Officers and Man- 
agers for the ensuing year, agreeable ts 
the Constitution of the Society. 


Gen. CHARLES CoTESwoRTH PINCKNEY, President. 


Rey. Drs. Isaac S. Kertu, 
Rick#arp FuRMAN, 


WiILLiaM Percy, and 


THEODORE DEHON, 
Rev. ANDREW FLINN, and 


Rev. CuorisToPHER E. GapspeEN, 


TimotTuy Foro, Esq. 


NATHANIEL RUSSELL, Esq. 


Rev. James D. Simons, 
Rev. CHARLES FABER, 
Rev. Paut T. Gervais, 
Rey. Dr. GALLAGHER, 
Mr. SAMUEL RosBtInson, 
Mr. Benjamin Boypn, 
Mr. Wi1L.L1aM INGLESBY, 


Hon. H W. De Saussure, Esq. 
Hon. THomas Lownpes, Esq. Officers. 


Joun Batu, Esq. 
Messrs. Georce M’CAULAY, 

ABRAHAM MACKLEY, 

Tuomas JONES, 


Joun Brown vey, and 


Dr. Davip RAmMsay. 


On Wednesday the Board of Managers 
met to organize the Institution; when, it 
appearing that a considerable sum of 
money was already at the disposal of the 
Board, suitable measures were taken to 
procure anumber of Bibles; to open a 


Vice-Presidenis. 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Recording Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


1 


\. Managers with the othe 
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correspondence with similar institutions 
at home and abroad; and to invite thei! 
fellow citizens in different parts of the 
state to co-operate in the great and be: 
neficent ends of this Association. 

On the 23d of July, nearly éiree /” 
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dred names of members had been obtain- 
ed; and between $2400 and $2500, in 


money 


Either the whole Address of the Soci- 

ety, or extracts from it, may be expected 
in our next. 
» Weare happy to state that Episcopal- 
jans, Congregationalists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Roman Catholics, and 
Methodists, very cordially unite in this 
Institution. 


ORDINATIONS AND INST ALLA- 
TIONS. 


Installed, Sept. 13, 1809, the Rev. 
Davip SPEAR, to the work of the 
Gospel ministry over the Church and 
Society in Rodman, county of Jeffer- 
son, N. Y. 

Ordained, on the 24th of Jan, last, 
the Rev. REuBEN TayLor, overthe 
Church in the parish of Bridgewa- 
ter, Con. 

On the 14th of March last, the 
Rev. Horatio Watpo, over the 
second Church in Preston, Con. 

On the same day, the Rev. New- 
FON SKINNER, colleague pastor 


Ordinations and Installations... . Lit. Intel. 
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with the Rev. John Smalley, D. D. 
of the first Church in Berlin, Con. 

Installed, on the 0th of May last, 
the Rev. Lyman Beecuenr, over the 
Church and Society in Litchfield, 
Con. The Sermon was preached by 
the Rey. Dr. Dwight, from Gal. i. 8. 

Ordained, in Derby, Ver. on the 
D8ih of fune last, the Rev. LurHer 
LeLaNp. Sermon by the Rev. Ca- 
leb Burge, from Rom xv. 29. 

Installed, at Greensborough, Ver. 
on the 11th ult. the Rev. SamueL 
Kinc. Sermon by the Rey. Leon- 
ard Worcester. 

On Wednesday, the 18th inst. the 
Rev. GARDINER SPrRinG, of New- 
buryport, Mass. was ordained tothe 
work of the Gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Congrega- 
tion of the Brick Church in New 
York. The Rev Dr. Miulledoler 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Dr. 
Miller made the ordaining prayer, 
and gave the charge to the candi- 
date; and the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, de- 
livered the charge to the congrega- 
tion. The exercises were all unusu- 
ally excellent, and the whole scene 
was peculiarly solemn, interesting, 
and impressive. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





FOREIGN. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Ta Tsing Leu Lee; being the funda- 
mental laws, and a selection from the 
supplementary statutes, of the penal 
code of China; originally printed and 
published in Pekin, in various successive 
editions, under the sanction and by the 
authority of the several Emperors of the 
Ta Tsing, or present, Dynasty. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese; and accompani- 
ed with an appendix, consisting of au- 
thentic documents, and a few occasional 
notes, illustrative of the subject of the 
work. By Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
F.R.S. Ato. 3/. 3s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A view of the Brahminical Religion, 


in its Confirmation of thetruth of thé. 
Sacred History, and its Influence on the” © 


Moral Character; in a series of discourses 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford in the year 1809; at the lecture 
founded by the Rev John Bampton, 
M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
J.B.S Carwithen, M. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

\ Letter to the Rev. Christopher 
Worsdworth, D D. in reply to his Stric- 
tures on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By Lord Teignmouth, Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


* 











DOMESTIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Papers for 1810, communicated to the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. Published by the Trust- 
ees. Boston; Russell & Cutler. 1810. 
Svo pp. 112. 

An Essay on the Climate of the United 
States; or an inquiry into the causes of 
the difference in climate between the 
eastern side of the Continent of North 
America, and Europe. With particular 
remarks on the influence of climate on 
Agriculture, and os the cultiva- 
tion of the Vine. Philadelphia; Hopkins 
and Earle. 1809 8vo 42 pp. 

A Discourse delivered at Berlin, July 
4, 1810, on the anniversary of American 
Independence; by «ube Puffer, 
Minister of Berlin. Published by re- 
quest of the hearers. Leominster; Sal- 
mon Wilder. 

The danger and duty of Young Peo- 
ple: a Sermon delivered in the Presby- 
terian Church, in Cedar Street, New 
York, April 1, 1810. By John B Ro- 
meyn, ).D. Published by request. 
New York; Williams & Whiting. 

Minutes of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Baptist Association, convened in the vil- 
lage of Orangeburg, Nov 4, 1809 

God is the Shepherd of believers; A 
Sermon preached at Hopkinton on the 
first Sabbath in June, 1767. By the late 
Rev. Samuel Barrett, A M. the first 
settled minister m that town. Cam- 
bridge; Hilliard and Metealf. 1809. 

The duty of Christians to seek the sal- 
vation of Zion, explained and urged; a 
Sermon preached at Northampton, be- 
fore the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
at their annual meeting, Aug. 31, 1809. 
By Rev. John Emerson, A. M. pastor 
of the church in Conway, Mass. ‘To 
which is annexed, the Annual Report of 
the Trustees of said Society North- 
ampton; Wm Butler. 1809. 

Baptism one of the plainest things in 
the world illustrated in a Dialogue be- 
tween a Father and Son. For the use of 
children. New York; Williams & Whi- 
ting 1810. 

Sermons on the Mosaie Account of the 
Creation; the serpent’s temptation to 
our first Parents, and on their exclusion 


New Publications and Editions. 
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from the garden of Eden. By Stephen 
West, D. D. pastor ofa church in Stock. 
bridge Stockbridge; Herald Office. 
1810. 

The Constitution of the Bible Society 
of Charleston, (S. C.) adopted June 18, 


1810 With the Address of their com. 
mittee tothe public Charleston, (S.C.) 
J. Hoff. 


The Clergyman’s Almanac for 1811. 
Boston; Lincoln & Edmands. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The American Gazetteer, exhibiting 
full account of the Civil Divisions Kivers, 
Harbors, ludian Tribes, Xe. of the A. 
merican Continent also of the West Ip. 
dia and other appendant tslauds: witha 
particular deseription of Louisiana. Com. 
piled from the best Authorities; by Jedi- 
diah Morse, D. D Author of the Amer. 
ican Uuiversa! Geography — Hlustrated 
with Maps, and accompanied by a new 
and elegant genera’ Atlas of the world, 
containing, in a separate volume, sixty 
three maps, and comprising all the New 
Discoveries to the present time. ‘I hird 
edition, revised and corrected. Bosion; 
Thomas & Andrews. 1810 

Se.mons on Important Subjects, by 
the late reverend and pious Samuel Da- 
vies, A M. some time President of the 
College in New Jersey An additional 
volume never before published in A mer- 
ica Boston; Lincoln & Edmands 1810. 

An English Grammar: comprehend: 
ing the Principles and Rules of the lan- 
guage. Illustrated by appropriate exer- 
cises, and a key to the exercises. by 
Lindley Murray. ‘Two vols. in one. 
New York: Collins & Perkins. 1810. 

We are happy to announce, that a 
second edition of Mr Emerson’s “ Evan- 
gelical Primer,” has just been published 
by D. Mallory & Co. The first edition, 
though a large one, was taken up in a 
very short time The second edition is 
embellished with thirty plates, referring 
to as many interesting passages of sacred 
history. We have no doubt that this edi- 
tion, though twice as large as the former, 
will sell in a few months. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep onthe 4th of June last, the Rt. 
Hon. WILLIAM WINDHAM, for many 
ears a distinguished member of the 
British House of Commons. 

Lately at Providence, (R LE.) “apt. 
ZEPHANIAH Brown, aged 78. While 
walking in apparent health from his gar- 
den to his house, he fell dead. 

At New York, on the 8th inst Hon. 
Joun Broome, Lieut. Governor of the 
state of New York, aged 72. 

At Hanover, (N. H ) on the 14th inst, 
Joun HUveBarn, Esq. Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Dartmouth College. 

Lately, on the Meditterranean station, 
Lord CoLLiNGwoopD, an Admiral in 
the British Navy. He was the second 
in command at the famous battle of T'ra- 
fulgar. 

At Danbury, (Con ) of a typhus fever, 
on the 3dinst the Rev IsrkAEL Warp, 
in the 3tst year of his age, and the 8th of 
his Ministry. He wasa meek, patient, 
faithful, and laborious servant of his Di- 
vine Master His labors, though pre- 
maturely interrupted, were blessed, it is 
believed, to the conversion of a consider- 
able number of his people In death his 
hope was strong, and his faith trium- 
phant. 


Tue following CHARACTER of Pres- 
dent WesBer, is taken from the 
Ceniinel of July 25th, and consid- 
ered, by those who were well ac- 
quainted with the late President, 
as judiciously written. 


From the distinguished learning and 
worth of the late President WEBBER, 
and the important station which he oe- 
cupied, some biographical notice of him 
will be naturally and reasonably expect- 
ed. The Eulogy pronounced at his 
funeral, by the Rev Professor Ware, 
will give ample satisfaction on this sub- 
ject, and it is hoped will soon be made 
public. In the meantime, from the gen- 
eral interest which is felt in the loss which 
has been sustained, the following hasty 
sketches may be received with indul- 
gence 

President WEBBER died at the age of 
Fifty Thirty years of his life, with the 


exception of some short interval between 
the reeeption of his first and second de- 


grees, were spent in connexion with 
Harvard College. He «eceived his first 
degree in 1784. Ip 1787, he was elected 
Tutor in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. In 1789, he was appointed 
Hollis Professor in those branches of 
Science; and in 1806, on the death of the 
Rev. Dr. WILLARD, he was elected 
President of the University 

The line of instruction in which he 
was engaged as Tutor and as Professor, 
indicated the bent of his genius. It re- 
lated to departments of science for which 
he discovered an early aptitude, and in 
which he became highly distinguished. 
It is no small evidence of his literary 
merits, that he was invited to the Pro- 
fessorial chair within five years after re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
and during the Presidency ef the Rev. 
Dr. WiLLARD, who was eminent in 
those branches of science, and had,a 
high sense of the importance of that pro- 
fessorship to the prosperity and digni- 
ty of the University Mr. WEBBER was 
seventeen years Professor, and fully ac- 
complished the expectations which his 
discerning friends had indulged of his 
talents. While diligently employed in 
instructing others, he was with unremit- 
ting assiduity increasing his own stock of 
knowledge; and in addition to the dis- 
charge of the stated duties of his office, 
he completed, at the request of the Cor- 
poration, a Mathematical Text Book, 
for the use of the students. This res- 
pectable work, which was published in 
two volumes, isin approved use, not only 
at Harvard College, but in several sister 
Seminaries, and has lately passed to a 
second edition, with corrections and im- 
provements by the author. 

The elevation of Mr. WEBBER to the 
Presidency, itis believed, was altogether 
unexpected tohim He was in the calm 
and satisfied prosecution of his favourite 
pursuits; and the uniform application of 
his powers in one direction may be sup- 
posed to have generated habits which 
would render change repulsive. He 
considered the invitation, however, as an 
indication of his duty, and accepted the 
office. The uniformity of his former 
pursuits were now exchanged for various 
and multiplied duties His unwearied in- 
dustry, singular prudence, and habitual 
equanimity, enabled him to meet the ex- 
igencies of his new station without em- 
barrassment, and to discharge its various 
duties with great propriety. Soon after 
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he became the head of the University, but 
without personal reference to him, some 
peculiar difficulties occurred, of novel 
aspect, and requiring unusual interfer- 
ence It is well known to those, who 
are intimate with the concerns of the 
College, that he met the occasion with 
the wisdom and tewper which it requir- 
ed, and, with a necessary degree of de- 
termination, manifested singular tender 
ness and discretion. These in ipient 
difficulties having been happily surmount- 
el, the residue of his Presidential course 
was peaceful to himself, salutary and 
prosperous to the College His uniform 
good health, interrupted only by some 
recent sy mptoms of iniisposition, seemed 
to promise a long continuance of his 
usefulness, when his very sudden dexth 
dissipated, in a moment, the hopes that 
had been indulged, and involved the Uni- 
versity in mourning 

Amidst the painful sensations which 
this event excites, his friends have pre- 
cious considerations to console them. 
They can look on his past life with en- 
tire complacency; for it was distinguish- 
ed by an aniform application of all bis 
powers to useful and elevated objects 
A humane, sedate, and tranquil spirit 
illuminated and «heered his path. A 
firm conviction of the great truths of 
Revelation, the result of serious and care- 
ful examination of the Scriptures, direct- 
ed and animated his course. His virtues 
were not obtrusive, his manners were 
habitually modest and unassuming.—— 
He was not indifferent indeed to general 
esteem and regard; but never made 
popularity a direct object of pursuit. It 
is a pleasing evidence of the wholesome 
toue of sentiment at the University, that 
sucha character was well understood and 
appreciated by the youth committed to 
his charge, by whom he was held in high 
veneration and esteem. 


President WEBBER was a member of 
several learned societies, end at the time 
of his death was Vice President of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sei. 
ences. In every association to which he 
belonged, the loss of him will be sensibj 
felt. His acquiremeuts were more di- 
versified than has generally been appre. 
hended. It frequeutly happens that em. 
inence in a particular branch produces 
an opinion that other subjects are disre. 
garded. President WEBBER had made 
marked advances in Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy But he was also 
respectably accomplished im _ other 
branches of learning. He was a good 
classical scholar, and was especialiy con- 
versant in the Greek language. He ae- 
quired a knowledge of the French for 
the purpose of consulting some eminent 
scientific works in the oiginal, and with 
similar views had paid occasional atten- 
tion to the German language. His knowl- 
edge of languages was not for criticism or 
display As the instrument of thought, 
and guide to truth they were the objects 
of hisattention and pursuit Though at- 
tache# to the severer order of studies, 
he had no dislike for the lighter associates 
of the family, He had ataste for Natu- 
ral History and especially for Botany. 
He occasionally studied the classification 
of Linneus with attention and delight, 
and saw in his arrangements of this beau- 
tiful part of creation a precision, which 
gave itthe dignity and certainty of Sei- 
ence. More commanding occupations, 
however, habitually engrossed his mind. 
His exertions were uniformly directed 
to the faithful and correct discharge of 
the duties of his station. 

When such a man dies, besides the se- 
vere affliction to a bereaved family, 4 
heavy loss is sustained by the communi- 
ty, for “ much learning dieth with him.” 


are - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A COMMUNICATION from G. on the subject of “ Fletcher’s Spirit of Religious 
Controversy,” &c. has come to hand. We doubt whether this book is sufficiently 
known, or read, to require strictures in the nature of a review. 

Our Biographical department in the next number, will contain an a¢count of Mr. 


Lewis L. ©. ConcaR 


We are obliged to omit, for want of room, (though we have added half a sheet t¢ 
this number,) much interesting religious and literary infermation, both foreign an 


domestic. 








